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Deaf 

and Sculptors. 

jt jt jt 

Sculpture is more divine, and more like Nature, 

That fashions all her works in high relief. 

And that is Sculpture. This vast ball, the earth, 

Was moulded out of clay, and baked in fire ; 

Men, women, and all animals that breathe 
Are statues, and not paintings. Even the plants 
.\re colored later. 

—Lon^/ellojf. 


fortiia, and, in the light of later events, it 
seems truly prophetic. For, had California been 
refused the privilege of admission to the sister- 
hood of states, her wounded pride might, vert- 
likely, have led her, at a later period, to side with 
the Southern states in the conflict of i86i, and 
might have affected adversely the final result. 

Our cut shows the fine proportions of the 
work, which consists of three flights of steps, a 
pedestal and a column, besides the figures and 
accompaniments already described, and which 
measures thirty-five feet in height. 


dedication of the monument was entirely without 
exercises of celebration. The donor simply drew 
the veil, unfolding the monument, and said : “ 1 
give this fountain to the city, ” and another city 
official replied : •• I accept it in the name of the 
city, and thank you for the same ” — and the un- 
veiling was over. 

A poem was written for the occasion, the 
author, very appropriately, being the well-known 
deaf writer. Mrs. Laura Redden Searing, and 
this, too, as we understand, Ijeeame the copyright 
property of Mr. Phelan, who declined to allow its 



MONG the man^- deaf persons who have 
won success as artists the two who by 
con.sent stand in the front rank 


common con.sent stand in the front rank 
of their contemporaries, the one as a painter, 
the other as a sculptor, are both Americans. 

Mr. H. Humphre3- Moore, the painter re- 
ferred to, who has been called bj- high criti- 
cal authority ‘‘the Meis.sonier of Japanese 
life,” and who is recognized by the very best 
French artists as their equal, makes his home 
in Paris and is comparatively little known in 
this country, although the approaching sale 
of the Stewart collection in New York will 
include some of his masterpieces, with those 
of Gerome, Fortuny and Corot. 

Mr. Douglas Tilden, the sculptor, is, on the 
contrary, intensely American, not onlv- by- 
residence, but also in the choice and in the 
treatment of his subjects. In a previous num- 
ber of the Silent Worker, w.e have given an 
account of his early training in the California 
School for the Deaf and in the art school of 
San P'ranciscor of his studies and success in 
the School of Fine Arts in Paris, of the honors 
accorded to his work in the Paris Salon, and 
of his appointment, on his return to San 
Franci.sco, as instructor in modelling in the 
art school of that city. 

For the present number we have been fortu- 
nate enough to secure an excellent cut of his 
latest and most ambitious work, the memorial 
fountain presented to the city by lion. J. D. 
Phelan, the present Mayor, to commemorate 
the admission of California to the Union, on the 
9th of September, 1850. Mr. Phelan, who has 
already, though still a young man, shown him- 
self one of the most discerning as well as most 
liberal patrons of art in the West, entrii.sted 
the design of this monument to Mr. Tilden 
from the conviction that he, more than any 
other artist, had understood and had been able 
to expre.ss in scnlptnre the spirit of America, 
and especially of the West. His figure ‘‘The 
National Game, ” and his group ‘‘Combat with 
Grizzly Bear,” had given proof of his special 
bent towards subjects pertaining to his native 
country- and native state. 

A study of the design will show how charac- 
teristic it is of the region and of the time. 

The .sturdy young miner in the rough costunie 
appropriate to his work, with a pick over his 
shoulder and an unfurled flag in his hand, ex- 
presses very strongly the eageniess, the turbu- 
lence and the patriotic pride which were feat- 
ures of early California days. 

The figure of History .stands on the top 
the pillar, holding an open book, inscrib 
with the letters : SEPT. IX, MDCCCL. < 
three sides of the pedestal are buffalo sku 
entwined with rattlesnakes, whose mout 
form the jets from which the waters of the 
fountain spring. On the fourth side is the in- 
scription : ‘‘This fountain is dedicated to the 
Native Sons of the Golden West, to commemorate 
the admission of California into the Union, Sep- 
tember IX, MDCCCL.,” and, ‘‘The unity bf our 
empir hangs ori the decision of this day-.”* 

This sentence is quoted from the speech of 
William H. Seward on the admission of Cali- 


The Phelan Fountain. — Bj Douglas Tilden. Sculptor. 

We are gratified to leani that the success of the 
f artist in this work has been the means of procur- 
1 ing for him, from the same generous patron, an 

1 order for a monument to Balboa, the discoverer 
3 of the Pacific Ocean, to be erected in the Golden 
Gate Park, overlooking the ocean. The trustees 
of the Donahue estate, who are charged with the 
erection of a fountain to cost $25,000 and to be 
pre.sented to the city, have also been so pleased 
with the work that they have given Mr. Tilden 
the coimv.issicnr. 

v.-e have seen, ex- 


^tr. Phelan, although, as 
tremely liberal in gifts to the public, -seejns to be 
averse to display or to mention of his name in 
connection with his gifts. Accordingly, the 


publication. However, he has very kindly al- 
lowed it to appear in the columns of the Si- 
lent Worker, which, in this instance, shows 
itself truly a paper of the deaf, for the deaf, by 
the deaf For, in treating on this work of a 
deaf sculptor, we give a poem by a deaf au- 
thor, and illustrate the text by a eut made 
by a deaf engraver, Mr. Janies P. Burbank, 
while the whole article is put in print by our 
deaf pupils, one of whom. Mr. Charles Cas- 
cella, deserves special mention for his skill in 
preparing the cuts for the press, unaided, so as 
to bring out their full value. The poem is_as 
follows ; 

‘‘THE UNVEILING OF THE FOUNTAIN.” 

This delicate shaft, so slender, yet so strung: 

How proudly it upbears 

Its graceful burden, perfect as a song. 

The which it crown-like wears ! 

Meet art thou. O. fair figure, to hold up 
With arms untired and young, 

Th’ unwritten book ; like to an unfilled cup. 

Like to a song unsung. 

That splendid Future, toward which thy face 
With such glad pride is turned. 

Shall grasp and hold thee on a long embrace 
Till all its fame is earned. 

Thy chronicle, as yet unwrit, is all 
-fhat older hands have won ; 

And 't will be gladly more, whate’er befall 
Beneath the onlooking sun. 

For it shall be the joy of him who stands 
.All rugged at thy feet 

To bear aloft the flag within his hands 
Each nook of earth to greet. 

Ah, fountain ! let thy virginal waters gush 
Freely ; to flow unstained ; 

And never may rude hand thy music hush 
Till all our glory’s gained. 

Thy inspirer and thy maker, worthy each, 

-The soil from which they sprung — 

For brother-love and love of art they teach ; 
Pioneers, though so young. 

Oh, California, fair as any dream ! 

C)n thee, the world shall wait ; 

-And steadily the nations all shall stream 
■Through the wide Golden Gate ! 


Mr. Tilden is not the only graduate of the 
California institution who has distinguished 
him.self as an artist. Mr. Granville R^mond, 
after completing his course at that school, hav- 
ing shown marked talent in art, was sent to Paris 
for a course of study, through the liberality, 'we 
believe, of members of the Board of Directors. 

His progress was highly gratifying, as his 
pictures sent for exhibition to the Salon were 
admitted, and attracted favorable notice. 

He is now in San Franci.sco, and is considered 
an artist of much promise. The Overland Month- 
Iv. in a recent issue, gave an engraving of a head 
drawn by him, with words of high praise. 

Mr. Theo. D’ Estrella, who is now the head 
of the art department in the California institu- 
tion, is another deaf artist of much talent. 
He is of old Californian Spanish stock, as might be 
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Douglas Tildex. 

(Sculptor. I 

inferred from his name, and inherits the artistic 
tendencies of the race which produced Navarrete, 
the first deaf-mute painter. His studies, after 
leaving school, were prosecuted in San Franisco, 
under the leading artist of that citv. He pub- 
lished, a few years ago, a little volume of extracts 
from his note book, while working in the studio 
of this artist. This l)ook is almost or quite un- 
ique, giving, in the master's own words, the brief 
criticisms and suggestions, which are such an in- 
spiration and guide to the eager student. Under 
his guidance the art department of the California 
institution is not likely to lo.se anything of its 
high reputation. 

The Atlantic slope and the central valley of the 
-Mississippi, too, are not without their deaf art- 
i.sts of promi.se and of achievement, as will be 
seen from the following sketches, for two of 
which we are indebted to Professor J. B. Hotch- 
ki.ss, of Oallaudet College. 


His pencil was sirikinj^.. restless, and g^rand ; 

His manners were gentle, complying, and bland ; 

Still born to improve us in ever>’ part. 

His pencil our faces — his manners our heart. 

— Goldsmith . 

MR. CHARLES J. LE CLEKCQ 

is well known to our readers through his work 
with pen and pencil inthecolumns of the Silent 
Worker. As an author and as an artist his work 
is equally good, and he mar' be called the Hop- 
kinson Smith of the deaf, from his readiness and 
excellence in both these lines of work. 

He was born in New Orleans, but while he was 
yet a .small child his parents moved to St. Louis, 
and soon after to New York. After a year or two 
in a French school, he entered Grammar .school 
No. 28, but during the epidemic of cerebro spinal 
meningitis which swept over New York in 
1871-72, he contracted that disease and. on 
recovering, was found to be entirely and hope- 
le.ssly deaf. 

He continued attending the grammar school, 
but .soon learned of the .school for the deaf, then 
located on Broadway and 44th street, since moved 
to its pre.sent fine quarters at Le.xington avenue 
and 63d street, and entered there as a day pupil. 

Happening to meet a hearing phu’mate who 
was attending an evening school in which draw- 
ing was taught, he obtained permi.ssion to join 
The same class. Here he made rapid progress, 
;and in his fourth term was awarded the highest 
prize for an enlarged copy of a photographic 
picture. He now found that, to do justice to his 
talents, he needed a higher grade of instruction, 
and so applied for admission to the art class at 
Cooper Union. In his first term he obtained a cer- 
tificate of proficiency, and in his .second term was 
awarded high mention for his work in clay model- 
ling and in drawing from casts. Prof. Eglau, 
•who was recently murdered, was his drawing 
teacher there and his succe.ss with some deaf pu- 
pils led him to apply' to the Lexington avenue 
school for a position. After graduation, Mr. 
LeClercq .served an apprenticeship with a 
lithographer, studying lettering, de.signing. 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


water-color sketching, oil painting and drawing 
on .stone for color-printing. j 

But, preferring original work embodying his j 
own ideas to mere reproduction, he took up pen- , 
and-ink illustration for newspapers, and wash 
drawing for magazines. From this the transition 
was easy to designing posters and advertising ill- 
ustrations. In this field he showed much daring 
and .skill, and .some of the best of his work in this 
line is, no doubt, familiar to our readers, although 
they may never have attributed it to him. For 
a single example — the Crescent Bicycle people 
have been noted for the dash and beauty of their 
advertising illustrations, and the best of these are 
Mr. LeClercq 's designs. He was for a time •• ad- 
smith” to a big advertising agency, where his 
abilities found full scope. Later, he took up 
photo-engraving, and in the various branches of 
art workmanship has held positions as foreman 
and .superintendent in large concerns. 

Although .so versatile, he is thorough in every- 
thing. In his latest acquired branch, photo- 
engraving, cuts of his have appeared in 
our columns, aloiig.side of the best work of large 
and expensive firms, and have not suffered by the 
comparison. \Ve give, as a specimen of his work 
in different mediums, a plate from one of our 
former numbers, showing halftone engraving ! 
from wash, and reproductions from crayon, pen- 
and ink, and imitation of .stipple, all his own 
work. \Ve would also jnention his illustrations 
for the story of Mr. \V. H. Bishop, •• Jerry 
and Clarinda'’, which, by kind ])ermission 



Charles Joseph L.vlon LECLERuy. 

( Illustrator . ) 

ofMe.s.sr.s. Harjier, we republished last vear. W'e 
doubt if any arti.st, illustrating a book, has 
caught more perfectly the spirit of the story, or 
has made more out of the chance for effect 
afforded by the persons and the incidents. 

Mr. LeClercq has been much aided by bis read- j 
iness in speech and in lip-reading, as well as by j 
an agreeable address and polished manners. i 

He is a fine athlete, active and sinewv al- 
though only of medium height and rather 
lightly built, and is fond of all athletic games and 
amu.sements. The bicycle has claimed him, in 
particular, as a devotee, and his devotion to the 
wheel inspired many delightful articles on tour- 
ing around New York, by which our readers have ' 
profited. w. j. 

Painting is welcome ! 

The painting is almost the natural man ; 

For since dishonor traffics with man's nature, i 
He is but outside ; that pencil'd figures are 
Even such as they give out. 

— Ska kespea re. 

JOHN GORHON SAXTON. 

Mr. Saxton is the son of S. B. and Mary E. 
Saxton of Troy, N. Y., in which city he 'was 
born Novemlrer i, 1857. He was undoubtedly 
deaf from birth although his alertness and 
quickne'S of apprehension put off the di.scovery 
until he was two years old. 


He received his elementary education princi- 
pally at home under private teachers, .spending 
but one year away in the private .school of David 
E. Bartlett at Hartford, Conn., where his brother 
arti.st, H. H. Moore, and the Rev. H. \V. Sj'le 
were also in part educated. In 1875, he entered 
the lower preparatory class of Gallaudet College, 
and graduated in 1882 with the degree of B. ,S. 

The change from the quiet home ,school, with 
its refined surroundings and ready help, to the 
hurU-burh' of college-life, with its large de- 
mands on self-help, and scant courte.sy and con- 
sideration, rather dazed our young friend at first, 
but it was doubtless just what was needed to 
bring out the latent perseverance of bis charac- 
ter. It is, at least, greatly to his credit, that, 
although accustomed to luxury and to having all 
obstacles smoothed for him, he should now, 
while beset with manj- discouragements and 
often with failure, ‘‘keep everlastingly' at it” 
through seven long years, bolting his ‘‘college- 
grub ” as cheerfully as the best of them, and tak- 
ing the “door-step show'er-bath ” in his best 
clothes with a hearty good-nature that won all 
hearts. 

Being deaf from birth and further handicapped 
by insufficient preparation for the college work, 
his daily tasks took all of bis time ; they were 
continually first in his thoughts. He had little 
time for art : and, although he was a member of 
the art class through his entire course, and un- 
doubtedly derived much benefit therefrom, he 
gave little evidence to his teachers and compan- 
ions of the artistic talent and enthusiasm that 
now rule his life. To them he was a fair haired, 
hand.some, amiable youth, generous and grace- 
fully courteous in all his relations to them, a lit- 
tle afraid of the roughness of the W'orld, a faith- 
ful student, a spirited debater, a good rider, a 
graceful oarsman, and a hearty participant in all 
the lighter sports of college life. His qualifica- 
tions and popularity made him Captain of the 
Gymnasium during his .senior vear. 

Mr. Sa.xton once told us that, one summer 
when he was a child, while staying at Nantucket, 
he saw the arti.st. Will H. Low, sketching. 
Charmed by the magic of Low’s pencil, the boy 
conceived a pa.ssionate desire to attain the ability 
to wield the artist’s wand. Mr. Low, being ap- 
plied to for les.sons. replied that, if the boy 
intended to devote his life to art he would teach 
him, otherwi.se bis time was too valuable to 
waste ill encouraging dilettanteism. On being 
told this, young Sa.xton eagerly promised to 
adopt art as his life work, and is now, therefore, 
but working out a purpo.se formed in his boy- 
hood. 

But his parents tell us that this was no sudden 
boyish whim. Before he posse.ssed verbal lan- 
guage, his pencil was eloquent in expressing his 
pleasures, his sense of humor, and his wants. 
From the time his chubby infant hand could 
hold a pencil straight, the walls and windows of 
his home broadly proclaimed to the parent eye 
the dictum of fate : An artist he was born, and an 
artist he must be. 

But there was a time after his graduation from 
Gallaudet when his devotion to art seemed to 
waver. His absorption in his college work 
through the .seven long years had magnified 



H. Humphrey Moore. 

{Painter . ) 
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somevvliat the more prosaic affairs of life and 
puslu'd liis artistic instincts into abeyance. As 
he was an only son, it was natural that he should 
think it his duty to devote himself to the su]jer- 
vision of his father's large flouring interests. 
Tliis he did, therefore, with success until the 
burning of the mills and the decision not to re- 
build reopened the way to the gratification of his 
constant and now greatly intensified longing for 
the artistic profession. 

He had, meanwhile, continued to ,some extent 
his lessons in art under the best teachers, and 
was now encouraged by Mr. Low. Walter II. 
Palmer, and other artists, to go abroad for a rig- 
orous training. 

.\fter a counse in the Julian School in Paris, he 
continued his studies at ('liverney, Ktajiles, and 
Trepied, where galaxies of distinguished artists 
are wont to congregate, compare notes, and criti- 
cize each other's work. 

Here he attracted the notice of such artists as 
Lefebvre and Dessar, who encouraged him to 
enter his work for the Salon. Ivverything that 
he Ifas offered has iieen accepted, and he is now 
engaged on a large canvas for the coming exhibi- 
tion. 

.Mr. Saxton's more finished work consists of 



C.VD\v.\Ln.\DER Lincoln Washburn. 

rural scenes at (liverney and Etaples, portraits of 
his mother and his wife, and pastels of scenes in 
the cottages of the peasants. Of unfinished 
sketches he has a large collection , wrought on land 
and .sea at all timesof day and night, at all seasons 
of the year, and in all kinds of weather. These 
are, however, tentative, or intended as ground- 
work and material for large pictures. 

None know better than Mr. Isaxton that this is 
not much for an artist to show ; for he looks up- 
on him.self still as a pupil in art, and is aluays 
reluctant to exhibit his work. His extreme dif- 
fidence and his high ideal combine to render him 
far more exacting with his efforts than his asso- 
ciaties in art deem necessary or wise ; but this 
trait is admirable in its assurance that he will do 
conscientious work, paint nothing unworthy, 
and reveal the truth of nature with all the skill 
that he can master. 

In 181S5, Mr. Saxton married Itliss Harriet N. 
Rowe of Auburn, Maine, a lovely hearing woman, 
who.se devotion has done much to insure his 
success. 'When he went abroad, she willingly 
gave up country and friends and accompanied 
him. During all the years of hard work that 
have led up to his present position, she has min- 
istered unto him, and been his constant compan- 
ion and his inspiration. We do not believe that 
Mr. Saxton could now uphold the advantages of 
bachelorhood with anything of the vim and tri- 
umphant spirit that he once showed in that cause 
in a humorous debate before the College Literary 
Soviet} . j. B. H. 


SerapliB share with thee 
Knowledge : But art, O man, i.s lliiiie aUiiie 1 

—Schillttr. 

C.VinVALL.^DER LINCOLN WASHBURN 
was born in .Minneapolis. Minn , yist October, 
1866, — the day before the anniversary of Mr. 
Saxton’s birth. His father like Sa.xton's was a 
merchant-miller, but afterwards entered political 
life, and ultimately became U. S. »Senator from 
Minnesota, Young Washburn received his ele- 
mentary education at the Minne.sota School for 
the Deaf, jia.ssing from that to the Introdiictorv 
Class of Oallaudel College in 1884. He graduat- 
ed from the College in 1890 with the degree of 
ILA. 

.\lthough matriculating at e.xactly the same 
age, he had these advantages over Air. vSa.xton : 
he was not deaf from birth and still retained his 
speech ; he had been previously trained in a 
public .school for the deaf, and found it less diffi- 
cult to adapt himself to the jieculiar social rela- 
tions and di.squieting environment of the 
College life. Still, he had .some of Mr, Saxton's 
difficulty in mastering the first steps of the 
College-course, and found it necessary to repeat 
the fir.st year’s studies. Then he seemed ■•to 
strike his pace,” as the quarter-stretch phra.ses 



Alex.-vnder McGregor. 


it, and went steadily onward develoiiing in a way 
that was very pleasing to his teachers. He was I 
a hard-working student, paiii.staking in his j 
preparation, exacting in his desire to understand. 

Toward the latter part of his course, he became 
especially interested in Entomology. His in- 
vestigations and es.says upon subjects connected 
with this science, and the collections of in.serts 
that he made during the holiday excursions into 
the country round about Washington, attracted 
the attention and warm commendation of mem- 
bers of the faculty. It was then thought that 
his life would be given to the inve.stigation of 
some branch of this science. 

He had up to this time, so far as his teachers 
and associates knew, given no evidence whatever 
of the possession of any artistic talent. Now, ■ 
however, his interest in entomology awakened in 
him a desire to be able to e.xecute pictorial 
illustrations of his essays on insects. He there- 
fore took art lessons and .soon acquired consider- 
able facility in making water-color sketches of 
insects from life. 

Toward the end of his college life, when he 
thought it nece.ssary to decide upon .some profes- 
sion, he .seems to have been so far encouraged by 
this success in drawing that he decided to pursue 
architecture. He was, no doubt, largely influ- 
enced in this decision by the example of his 
friend Olof Hanson. He, therefore, after gradua- 
tion began a course in that art in the Massachus- 
setts Institute of Technology. Here be remain- 
ed two years, and his customary industry and 
per.se verance were bringing him large measure of 
succe.ss when he found that his eves were badlv 


affected. The exacting minuteness and accuracy 
of architectural draw ings seemed to bethecau.se. 

Young W'ashburn himself relates, that, at this 
juncture, his mind reverted to an incident that 
happened before he left Kendall Green, which 
had made a strong impression on his mind. 
Mrs. Gallaudet, herself a worshipper at Art’s 
high altar, had strongly oppo.sed his taking up 
the stud}' of architecture. She held that it was 
just such }-oung men as he, possessing wealth 
and every opportunity, who should devote them- 
selves to the purer forms of art. He had no need 
to compute the money value of his life-work. 
He had shown talent : he had every facility at 
his di.sposal to culti\ate it; therefore, it was his 
duty to do so. It would lie almost wicked for 
him to do anything else. This vigorous expres- 
sion of opinion staggered the boy a little, but he 
had made up his mind, and it was of the quality 
of his nature to stick to his purjxi.se. lint now 
that the threatened failure of his eyes made him 
think it over again, he concluded that Mrs. 
Gallaudet was right, and .sjieedily determined to 
follow her advice. 

He then proceeded to New York city, joined 
the Art Students’ League, and in severe compet- 
itive examinations among the seven hundred 



John Goroon S.^xton. 


members of the League won a place in the ’■ Life 
Class ” under the instruction of William .Merritt 
Cha.se. Here he worked as only a Washburn 
can work, spending even his vacations on sketch- 
ing tours with Mr. Chase. 

When, two years ago, Mr. Cha.se gave u]) his 
classes in New York and went abroad, young 
Washburn accompanied him, and has since been 
studying in Eurojie and Northern African count- 
ries, under his supervision. Gne of the products 
of the stay in Africa is the study of a Moor by 
Washburn, which was exhibited last year at the 
Salon in Paris. He had executed a landscape in 
oil before he left New York which attracted con- 
siderable notice and favorable coniinent. His 
latest work is an Griental Street Scene, exhibited 
at the Art In.stitute in Chicago. The papers of 
that city spoke favorably of its method of treat- 
ment. 

Mr. Washburn i.s at pre.sent. we believe, in 
Europe studying the masters and perfecting him- 
self in detail. His teachers consider him one of 
the most promising of the younger generation of 
painters. j. b. h. 

.y flattering painter who made it his care. 

To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 

— Goldsmith. 

JACQUES .VLEXANDER, 

of whom we gave a sketch from the pen of John 
F. G'llrien last March, has risen into prominence, 
in recent years as a portrait artist. His specialtv 
is in small oil-painted portraits, samples of his 
work being at the present time on exliibition at 
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But, alas! we must live, and hence Mr. Alex- 
ander’s return to his adopted city, in 1893. 

His work Ins received the commendation of 
able critics, and his productions in oil. pastel, 
water color and crayon, have been accejited by the 
Academv of Djsi;^u and other annual art exhibit- 
in<j associations. 


Dost thou love pictures? we will fetch thee straijrht 
Atloiiis painted by a brook : 

.\nd Cytherea all in sedges hid : 

Which seem to move and wanton with her breath. 
Even as the waving sedges play with wind. 

—Shakespeare. 

ALBERT BALI.IN, 

now married and settled down in I’earl River, X. 
V.. is a graduate of the New York Institution .for 
the Deaf on Washington Heights. He took a 
three years' course of study abroad, during which 
time he produced one or more paintings that 
were admitted to the Salon at Rome. On his 
return to this country, he opened a studio on 
Broadway, New York, and devoted much of his 
time to turning out crayon portraits for the trade 
and became very successful in this line. His 
most notable pictures, in oil, of which we ha\e 
aiiv record, are the life-.size portraits of Dr. Isaac 
Lewis I’eet, LL.D., and of Rev. Thomas H. 
Gallaudet. The former was pre.sented to the 
New York Institution by its alumni in 1890 at 
the time of the Convention of the National A.sso- 
ciation of Teachers of the Deaf. The other was 
presented to Rev. Dr. Gallaudet by his deaf and 
hearing friends. It was very warmly commend- 
ed in the art column of the New York Tribune. 
Mr. B illin also with Tilden competed for the 
Gallaudet statue contract, which was awarded to 
the well known sculptor Daniel French. This 
.statue, which was placed on the grounds of the 
National Deaf-Mute College, cost $10,000 and was 
snb.scribed for b\' the Deaf of the entire country. 
We hope some day- to present an illustrated 
sketch of Mr, Ballin with a full account of his 
work . 

■■t. M. BLANCH.VRD 

began his art studies in Cooper Union and later 
took a course at the National Academy of Design, 


VTom liArper’K Cxpyriitlit. 1H -•]. hs Hiir|>er A Brotb«n. 

l.ACR.y. Redden Se.arixg, 

The deaf aulhor who composed " I'nveilin" of the 
Fountain." 


A. M. Bl.'V.NCH.ARI). 

(Artist and en<eraver . ) 

the Kaufman Emporium and Bazaar, in this city, 
where they are attracting considerable attention 
by the richness of their coloring. 
j'|After some preliminary training at the Institu- 
tion for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, 
in New York city, he continued his studies in the 
Cooper Union Art School under the well-known 
master, Frantez \’enio. Here he was awarded a 

first grade ” certificate in the still life ’’class, 
and later in an open competition for entrance to 
the “ life cla.ss ” of the Academy of Design he 
ranked among the few out of hundreds who were 
succe.ssful. This brought him in contact with 
the well-known art instructor, Edgar Ward, a 
brother of the famous sculptor. Next he turned 
his attention to lithographic art work, and his 
keen conception of coloring created a demand for 
his services among lithographers. 

In 1891 we find him in Baris. France, in L’Aca- 
deniie Julian, studying under Benjamin Constant. 
Jean B. Laurens, and other celebrities in art cir- 
cles. Ne.stor Varveries, of Greece; 

John McNaughton, of Montreal, Can., 
art students : Douglas Tilden. Gran- 
ville Redmond and Hipp)ol3-te Montil- 
lie, in search of fame as .sculptors, 
augmented the band of deaf .students , 
at that time seeking the coveted goal 
— a niche in the Salon for their pro- 
ductions. 

In a periodical competition among 
the L'Acadeinie Julian students, Mr. 

Alexander received honorable men- 
tion. His subject, a life-.size crayon 
bust of Victor Hugo, was later accept- 
ed and exhibited in the Salon D’Ete. 1 

As a memento of his student life in 
Baris, he pre.sented this picture to the 
In.stitute National des Sourds Muets, 
receiving from the directors a highly- 
congratulatory epistle, e.xpre.ssing 
their pleasure in adding it to the art 


under the celebrated Brof. August Will. In 1880, 
he went to St. Louis, continuing study in the St. 
Louis School of F'ine .Arts, uiuKrBio!. H. C. Ives. 
In 1881, Mr. Blanchard won tiie silver medal for 
the best study in crayon from the living model. 
In 1885. he began to make a specialty- of portraits 
in cravon and became very successful. Before 
process engraving made such heavy- inroads on 
the wood engraving business, Mr. Blanchard 
did considerable yvork in that line, the portrait 
of himself being a fail specimen of yvhat he can 
do. Now and then he yvill paint on canvas in 
oil, a reproduction of one of his creations being 
shown in the '‘Camel’s Hump,” on this pag e 
Although almost totally deaf, he has never at- 
tended a .school for the deaf, was never in their 
society- and knew nothing of their language, un- 
till he married a young lady graduate of the New 
York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf. 

Mr. Blanchard is now living in North 

j Attleboro. Mass., after a successful art 

career of nearly .seventeen years in St. 
Louis, Mo. 


He is the g-reatest artist, then. 

Whether of pencil or of pen, 

Who follows Nature. Never man, 

-An artist or as artisan. 

Pursuing his own fantasies. 

Can touch the human heart, or please. 
Or .satisfy our nobler needs. 

— Longfellow. 

MR. THOMAS DAVIDSON. 

Of all the deaf artists in London, 
the greatest and perhaps best known 
is Mr. Thomas David.son. He has for 
more than twenty- y ears been a mem- 
ber of the Langham vSketching Club, 
yy-hich meets every Friday- evening 
during the yvinler months, from seven 
to ten o’clock, two hours being ap- 
pointed for yvork and the remaining 
one for critici.sni. 

His notable pictures are: “Drink 
to me only yvilh thine eyes,” on the 
line of the Roy-al .Academy-, 1869, and 
of yy-hich it is intere.sting to note that 
the lady portrayed is now Mrs. Da- 
vidson; “Riding to the Tournament, ” 
“.A Star in tlie East,” “Roman in 
Britain, ” “Captive Britons in Rome, ’’ 
“Nelson’s La.st Signal at Trafalgar, ” 
and “ Trafalgar.” .A reproduction of 
the last named appeared in the Si- 
lent Worker la.st y-ear. 

Mr. David.son yy-as born in London, 
January T7th, 1842, and is of vScotch 
descent. 


Around Ihe mighty master came 
The marvels which his pencils wrought, 
Tliose miracles of power w-hoi-e fame 
Is yvide as human thought. 

— Whittier 


ALEX. MCGREGOR 

is best known as a lithograph arti.sl 
(After a Fainting by A. ltd. Blanchard, North Attleboro .Hass.) being employ-ed as one of the princi 
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of animals, and has a wide reputation as a sculp- ! 
tor. He was horn in Libourne, Gironde, and liad 
for his fir.st teacher the greatest of all masters — 
Nature. He studied for several years at the 
School of Fine Arts, securing the second and 
third medals for composition. His fir.st work 
was e.xhibited in the Paris Gallery in 1868. It 
was an equestrian statue, entitled. “Pilote. ” In 
1S72 he exhibited a painting, entitled, " Patron- 
ille de Uhlans;” 1873, a marble bust of Dr. 
Pardien ; 1874, equestrian portrait of Count 

Chapflour; r88i, a painting, entitled, ••Vedette:” 
1883, a painting giving the most true illustration 
of the interioi of a .stable. This year he .secured 
the third medal of the Paris Gallery. In 1884, 
•‘Uabourge, ” a painting which obtained him the 
second medal of the Paris Gallery; and in 1889 \ 
saw his •• .\rrival at the Press.” Since then he | 
has produced numerous paintings and .statues, i 
including •' Hors-Concours” which was bought ! 
by the town of Bordeaux. ” 


In framinj^ an artist, art thus decreed. 

To make some jfood, but others to succeed. 

— Shakes pea re . 

WILLIAM AGXF.W. 

who was born in Glasgow about 47 v’ears ago, is 
an artist of marked abilit5'. One of his pictures, 
•' Royal Condescen.^ion, ” was on exhibition in 
the Edinburgh Exhibition in 1890, and received 


J.xcm'KS Alexaxiif.r. 

WriUcii fur Thk Silkxt Wokkkk. 
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From Hirjwir’s Ma^mrine. — CJopyrinht, 1B84, by HArpor & Brothei*- 

Mks. Mary Toi.es Pret, 

The deaf lady •who composed ''The Silent Child of Art." 


pal arti.sts of the firm of Messrs. McLure & 
McDonald, of Glasgow. His specialty is in the 
designing, drawing and lithographing of calen- ! 
dars, specimens of which can be seen in almost I 
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any town in the Ibiited Kingdom. His repu- 
tation is so well known in this line that he has 
received some very tempting offers from litho- 
firnis. 

Although he has not Ijecome famous as the 
painter of any great picture, he has exhibited 
occasionally, pictures of considerable merit. The 
specimen of his brush reproduced eksewhere in 
these pages would indicate that h\i< forte was in 
land.scapes rather than in figure painting. 

Mr. lilcGregor is an all-around man. a walking 
encycloptedia, a dabbler in art. science, and even 
in poetry, a lover of football and a keen debater. 

He was born in Glasgow in 1854 and became 
deaf at the age of six from an attack of whoop- 
ing-cough. 


.\ sculptor wields 

The chisel, and the stricken marble (flows 
To beauty. 

— irUliam Cullen Bryant. 
RENE PRINCETE.VN 

is quite famous in France as a first-class painter 


honorable mention. He is a gentleman of 
unbounded resources and spares neither time nor 
trouble in furthering whatever he has in hand. 
His services to the deaf and dumb in many ways 
have been very great. 


HARRV ASH 

is best known in England as a designer, making 
wall-paper a specialty. While attending the 
School of Art at King’s College, to study figure 
drawing, he won three jirizes for tlie liest wall- 
naper designs. He became deaf at the age of 
eighteen months from scarlet fever, and was 
educated at the Old Kent Road and Margate 
schools. A sketch of Mr. Ash, with a picture of 
one of his wall-paper designs, appeared in a recent 
issue of THE Sii.EXT Worker. 

Sweden has a deaf and dumb corps of the 
Salvation Army. Four meetings are held week- 
ly. — The If ^(t.sliiiigtonid n . 


1|N a letter to the Deaf-Mutes' 
I Register, in Octolfer last, a re- 
ference was made to a statement bj’ 
Dr. Gallaudet in the September 
Annals in regard to schools in 
which signs were not used, to 
which the writer of the letter from 
out of his personal experience 
took exception . At the same time, 
in courtesy to this high authority 
the writer allowed that he had not 
the same objections to the use of 
signs by the deaf after they leave 
.school that he had to their use at 
an institution for the deaf. 

In re.sponse to a request that he 
should e.xplain why, a reply was 
written at length and sent to the 
editor of the Register, who, how- 
ever, used only a brief extract from 
his letter of explanation in small- 
er type, and .stated that the rea.son 
he did not publish it all was that 
it was an advertisement of the 
Rochester school and so not printa- 
ble matter. The writer had no 
purpo.se to advertise anj- school, 
but rather to state his conviction 
that it was a di.sadvantage to the 
deaf to u.se the sign-language, es- 
jiecially while at .school, where 
signs should ^xisitively never be 
seen. If such a letter as this, in 
which there is no reference to any 
school, directly or indirectlj', is an 
adverti.sement of any particular 
school, the writer would say. glory 
to the school whose methods it 
approves and shame to the school 
or schools that it seems to con- 
demn. The following is. in sub- 
stance, the reply that was sent to the Register \n 
response to its request for a clear statement or 
explanation. It has been revised by one of m\* 
scluK>lmate.s who.se convictions upon the points 
covered by this letter agree with me. 

A deaf child is sent to school primarily to learn 
to u.se and to understand English, and any u.se of 
the sign-language deprives him. to that degree, 
of the u.se which is necessary to the acquirement 
of the language he is set to learn. By the time 
he has finished his .school course, however, he 
should have become so well grounded in his 
knowledge of English that thereafter an occasion- 
al and comparatively limited u.se of the sign- 
language. or any other language, should not 
noticeably affect his use of Flnglish. The only 
occasions, however, which should justify such 
u.se of signs would be conversation with those 
who have been compelled to acquire the sign-lan- 
guage by their training or associations, and who 
now are not able to use English ea.sily. Against 
the u.se of signs by these good people, no one can 
s;iy a word. It is not their fault. They absorb- 
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ed what was about tlietii. If their lives have not 
been fed by the best intellectual food, they are 
deserving of comniiseration and s\ nipalhy. but 
not of blame. Those who taught them believed 
they were doing the best that could be done for 
the deaf — they owe to these good, but mistaken, 
instructors a debt of gratitude for the good thev 
reall_v did them, though thej- have a right to re- 
gret that their teachers did not understand that 
more could be done and more easily through 
English. 

Dr. (lallaudet tells the deaf that signs are their 
natural language, and that they are graceful to 
use and easv to understand, and that a great 


Statve by a French Deaf-Mute Artist. 



lilessing is being withheld from them if signs are 
not given them. Yet he told the instructors of 
the deaf many years ago that this language of 
ge.stures would hinder rather than help us, and 
the statement he first made agrees with our judg- 
ment rather than his more recent sjiecions pleas for 
the use of the sign-language. 

How did the deaf get the sign-language? 
Where did it come from ? Dr. Thomas Hopkins 
('rallaudet deserves great honor for what he did 
for the deaf. He accepted a commission to 
find out in Europe what could be done to edu- H 
cate the deaf and in a short time returned H., 
to -America with all the information he had P 
been able to gain and became the principal of f 
the first permanent school for the deaf. He 
was not responsible for the sign-language ; he 
did not invent it; no .American would have 
done such a thing ; it was a foreigner, a French 
man. who invented this strange and wonder- 
ful little language. Dr. tlallaudet did not 
even bring it to this country. He brought an 
educated French .semi mute, named Clerc with 
him. But neither was Clerc himself resjion- 
sible for the sign-language. He had been 
taught it. and so supposed that it was the best 
language for the deaf to ii.se, and he iie\er 
found out that the deaf could learn more and 
have a better time among themselves through 
the ii.se of the language and literature of the 
hearing, to the e.xclusion of any special lan- 
guage devised for them as a class. In the 
school the writer attended, in which no signs 
are used, the memory of Dr (lallaudet is 
honored no less than at the schools where 
signs are made the natural language of their 
pupils. In that school the name of Ciallaudel 
is revered as the first great benefactor to the 
deaf in the country, and a large oil jiaiiiling, 
beautifully framed, has a cous])icuous place 
in the main hall, and we honor every living 
educator and friend of the deaf : — Dr. Gillett, 

-A. L. E. Crouter, Dr. G. O. Fay, Dr. Gordon, 

Miss Vale, Dr. Bell, Mr. lidmund Lvon and 
a great many other friends of the deaf 

-A feature of the work of a school uhere 
Fhiglish is used among the deaf by means of 
manual spelling, of great importance to 


Toii.krs of the Fiei.d — The last Load, 


those who are born deaf is that there the con- 
genital deaf have about as good a chance to 
learn to use English as have semi-mutes. In ex- 
aminations, .sometimes, they even lead their 
school. In New York State at the annual ex- 
amination last year the one to whom was 
awarded the prize for having written the best 
composition in that e.xamination, was a con- 
genital mute, taught without signs. 

I would indorse the following .statements, b\' a 


mmm 
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lady wlio is deaf and who acquired the ba.sis of I 
her kiiowledf^e of language through manual I 
couiiuunication. I may not have quoted her i 
words exactly, hut they embodN' 1113- sentiments. ' 

The signs of the sign language are few in num- ; 
ber ; the whole language is so small and simple 
that it is easily learned by even the very .stupid, 
but it has no more for the most bright and in- 
telligent. It will onU^ carrv the little measure 
full to dull and intelligent alike. Signs hinder 
the intellectual growth of the deaf. The writer 
was told 1)3’ .some deaf-mutes, who were educated j 
in sign .schools, that at apart3’ given by Rev. Mr. j 
Uaiitzer at Roche.ster, the3’ noticed that the deaf 
mutes who were educated where no signs were 
used, conver.sed freeK’ in Bnglish and they were 
eas3' in their manners. It was rather difficult 
for them (the sign makers) to converse with them 
entireh', b3’ manual spelling. Signs make the 
deaf rough in their manners. 

Signs seem to make the deaf excited in their 
conversation, so that they make noises and make 
faces that are disagreeable to the hearing. 

.Signs mortify- the educated and cultivated deaf 
when they see their brethrens u.se their language 
in public places. Signs are unintelligible to 
those who have not been taught them. 

Signs through their inexactness and uncer- 
tainty' are the cause of much of the misunder- 


Signs feed the minds of the deaf on husks, so 
that all who are dependent on this language are 
intellectually- starved. The u.se of signs is sug- 
gestive of ignorance, while fluent and correct 
English is an evidence of education. 

Signs should be abandoned by the deaf as well 
as by all teachers of tbe deaf in all .schools 
through the country Frank Murr.vy. 

PER CONTRA. 


Thoughts of the “ Dumb.” 

From words we gain ideas ; there are some, 

Alas 1 whose only knowledge rests in words. 

Their wi.sdoni empty- wind. How different 
The shadowy thoughts which wander through such 
niind.s. 

From tliose ideal pictures, fresh and warm 
.And well defined, which crowd the mental sight 
Of the Deaf-mute, — words are unknown to him. 
His thoughts are things,— his logic and his chain 
Of metaphysical deduction, — all 
Pass through his brain in bright depicted facts. 

Of Art’s achievements or of Nature’s works. 

One, to whom Heaven, in wisdom infinite. 

But to our .sense inscrutable, had locked 

The gates of Sound and Speech, was asked to tell 

The meaning of ' forgiveness.” 

Pausing there 

A moment, with the eye of memory- 
”To glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven,” 


To return to our history. .About the time 
Wallis and Dalgarno were teaching and writing 
in England, a Suiss physician in Haarleui, 
Holland, named Johann C. .Amman, taught ar- 
ticulation to a girl deaf from birth. His writings 
on the .sidtject of teaching the deaf, (the first of 
Snrdus /.oquens, was publi.shed in 1692) 
tveretran.slated into English, (iernian and French, 
and exerted a very powerful influence. lionet 
had taught articulation, but considered lip-read- 
ing an accomplishment that depended entirely on 
the pu})irs quickness of sight ; and he made use 
of gestures or signs, as well as of the manual 
alphabet. He may be considered the founder of 
the Combined System. Hut Ainnian thought 
speech was ab.solutely- neces.sary to the full 
enjoyment of the divine gift of thought and 
language. He is the ])arent of the Pure Oral 
Sy-stem, commonly called the (lerman System, 
but now largely used in Italy and .some other 
countries, as well as in some .American Institu- 
tions. 

Attention had thus been drawn to the deaf in 
various countries and the foundations of the 
different systems of in.struction now in u.se had 
been laid, before the year 1700. But for half a 
century longer an education was enjoyed only by 
a few .scattered persons, who had the benefit, 
either of high rank and great wealth, or of sin- 
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This illustration, by Chas. J. I.eClercq. represents drawings in wash, crayon, pen-and-ink and stipple 


standing, the slander, and fault-finding that 
grow- out of gossip. 

Signs make the deaf think in pictures and cause 
them to waste their time in profitless idle dream- 
ing. 

Signs confuse the meaning and orderly use of 
words and prevent the deaf gaining command of 
the English language. Signs have prevented 
about eighty per-cent of the deaf who have at- 
tended schools gaining command of English, in 
the same way that a w-agon prevents a man who 
always rides in one, from learning to ride a 
bicycle. 

Signs prevent the deaf acquiring a desire for 
reading. Signs interfere with the free and prof- 
itable intercourse between the deaf and unneces- 
sarily shut them away from all intercourse with 
the hearing. The signs of the language are 
crude, gross and imperfect and cannot convey to 
one w-hose mind is formed by them any but 
crude, gross and imperfect ideas. The deaf-mute 
who is dependent upon this poor miserable lan- 
guage for the formation of his moral and spirit- 
ual ideas cannot have the wisdom and under- 
standing of the deaf man who.se ideal is formed 
through English. But in schools where signs 
are u.sed this fact is realized, and religion and 
morality- are taught in English words. But it 
would appear from observation of the deaf of the 
community- that many are able only to under- 
stand and remember what is given through the 
language that they know best. 


For fitting^ thoughts, he seized the read}- pen 
And wrote, — '' The odor which the trampled flower 
Gives out to bless the foot which crushes it !” 

—J. H. Clinch. 

RKTROSrKCX OK XHK KOl'CAXIOBi 
OK XHK OKAK. 

BY HENRY WINTER SYLE. 

( Continued. ) 

E do not know when or by whom the 
British Two-hand Alphabet was invented, 
or how it came into use among the deaf. In it. 
the positions of the fingers imitate the shapes of 
the capital letters. Tliere are ways of represent- 
ing the vowels in this manner, some people use 
instead of touching the tips of their fingers ; the 
latter, however, is used in the British schools, and 
is preferable as helping the deaf to remember 
which of the letters are vowels. The One-hand 
Alphabet is used on the Continent of Europe and 
in America. In .some countries it is slightly- 
modified, to represent letters peculiar to the 
languages of those countries, like German o and 
u with the umlaut. 

In Italy and Mexico a very peculiar system is 
used. Some of the letters are represented by 
positions of the fingers, but others by touching 
various parts of the face, pulling the ear, etc. 
This ungraceful Alphabet is .said to have been 
invented in order that deaf children at school 
might not be able to talk privately without the 
teacher’s seeing them. 


i gular devotedness and skill in their own parents. 
Henry Baker, the son-in-law of Daniel Defoe the 
author of Robinson Crusoe, taught articulation 
and lip-reading to a few deaf-mutes of noble 
families. The great novelist mentioned wrote a 
Life of Duncan Campbell, a remarkable Scotch 
adventurer who said he was deaf and had been 
educated by an acquaintance of Wallis, but who 
was probably an impostor in this, as in his 
pretensions to be a fortune-teller. He was, how- 
ever, for a time all the rage, and several books, 
with such attractive titles as '* A Spy upon the 
Conjuror.” remain to tell us of his exploits and 
dupes. G. Raphel. of Luneberg, inspired by 
parental affection, taught his three daughters. 

Besides the.se there are very few instances till 
we come to the time of Heinecke, De I’Epee. and 
Braidwood. 1754 — 1760. from which epoch the 
modern history of the art of deaf-mute location 
takes its date. 

Each of these began with two or three pupils, 
who had by chance attracted his notice, and 
gradually added to their number until a regular 
.school was formed. 

I To he Continued. ) 

The Alabama ^fesseHge^■, published at the 
Alabama School for the deaf, shows continued 
effort to keep up with the other high class peri- 
odicals for the deaf. It is always crowded with 
a great variety of useful reading matter. 
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EDITO'RIAL. 

In looking back on the t-ear 1897, 

A REVIEW the most plea.sant thing about it i.s 
OF 1897. that in the latter part of the year 
there appeared an iinproveinent in 
busine.ss, which ha.s been so dull for the last four 
\^ears. Some think that the improvement vva.s 
due to a change in the party in power, but nio.st 
people think the chief cause was our wonderful 
luck in having enormous crops of wheat and 
other grain, while in all other countries the crops 
were more or less a failure. Our American 
farmers got about three hundred and fiftj- million 
dollars more for their crops in 1897 than 1896, 
and of course they have money to spend for every 
thing they want. 

With the first day of 1 898, ‘ ‘ (ireater New York ’ ’ 
comes into exi.stence, the largest city in the 
world except London. Its population is about 
three and a half millions. Whether it will be a 
credit or a disgrace to America will depend, 
largely, on how it is governed. A few years 
ago, it was, in this respect, a barbarous city — 
filthy, corrupt and tyrannical. 

One of the worst signs in this country is the 
number of ca.ses of ij'nching. The blame for 
this i.s largely due to the waj' in which our 
courts treat criminal ca.ses. Every chance i.s 
given to the criminal to e.scape punishment, and 
that makes the people impatient to take the law 
into their own hands. 

Germany has just swooped down on China with 
a fleet and army, and has .seized a large 
slice of territory. Emperor William had no 
particu1are.xcu.se for .seizing it, as the countries 
were not at war, but he went ahead and took it, 
as Frederick the Great did to Austria, when he 
wanted .some of that countrj’. After all, there is 
very little difference between statesmanship and 
piracy, except that pirates, as a rule, don 't 
Jceep a chaplain and have dailj^ prayers. 

Jndia is recovering from the terrible famine 
and plague, but, as we are told, millions of lives 
have been taken by these dreadful .scourges of the 
human race. In the war with the mountain 
tribes in the north of India, the British seem to j 


have got the worst of it. In Egj'pt, the Briti.s'h 
are slowly making their way .south, and we may 
hope that thej' will defeat the fanatic “ Mahdi ” 
and open Central Africa to civilization. 

France has just made an advance towards free 
goverment much greater than when she establisln 
ed the republic after the overthrow of the Second 
Empire. This reform is the giving to persons ac- 
cused of crime much the same rights that they 
have in this country and in Great Braitain. 
Hitherto, an accused person has been treated as 
if he were already proved guilty, and all sorts of 
unfair means have been used to make him appear 
.so. 

In Spain, following the assassination of the 
prime minister Canovas, his opponent Sagasta 
has come into power, and he has changed the 
policy in regard to Cuba. The’ cruel Weyler has 
been removed, and it is proposed to allow the 
Cubans to govern themselves. 



Good morning. Have you read the “ Silent 
Worker ? ” 

(An advertising SHgfreition t>v aid of the camera by 
Chas. J. LeClercq . ) 



‘ We invite esjiecial attention to 

\ OUR our offer of a prize for the best 

prize offer, drawing by any pupil in a school 
for the deaf This friendlj’ con- 
test. if taken up with spirit by the deaf will have 
' a great influence for good. 

It will excite the ambition of pupils, it will 
j furnish opportunity to teachers and it will do 
I much to make known in the commimitj^ the 
progress made by the deaf in this most useful and 
refining branch of education. 

The prize offered, while not of any ver\' great 
! money value, is yet very beautiful and appropri- 
ate. De Amici is known as one of the keenest ob- 
j servers and most entertaining and instructive writ- 
I ers among authors of books oftravel. He enjoj’ed 
; such opportunities of seeing the country and the 
' people as few have ever had, since he was the 
I guest of a .special embassy from the Italian 
! government to the Sultan of Morocco. The ill- 
ustrations are numerous and w^ell executed 
I and will be most valuable as sugge.stions to a 
‘ young artist. 

We have thought it best, in order to avoid any 


possible suspicion .of partialitjL to exclude this 
school from the competition, and to select the 
judjjes from competent artists who are entirely 
outside of all connection with the deaf. 

The subject assigned and the scope of the work 
required, as to size and as to the medium employ- 
ed, w'hile giving room to artistic ability in concep- 
tion and 'execution, are yet so simple as to be 
within- the reach of any one who has the mak- 
ing of an artist in him and who has been 
well taught in the rudiments of arti.stic expres- 
sion. 


Wfi print on another page an inter- 
against estingletterfrom adeafgentleman, 
SIGNS. Mr. Murray, a graduate of the 

Rochester school, in which he 
argues against the use of the sign-language. 

We have often e.xpressed the opinion that, in 
the discussion of methods and of systems, much 
is to - be learned ’from the experience of the adult 
deaf, and that the more intelligent members of 
this cla.ss should be the most valuable critics on 
the subject. 

It is for this reason that the article by Presi- 
dent Gallaudet in the October Atmals seemed 
to us especiallj- significant, and that we gave so 
much space to a summary of the Doctor’s observa- 
tions and conclusions. 

We hope that this communication of Mr. 
Murraj^’s is but the first of many that w'e shall 
receive on the same or similar subjects, from 
graduates of our schools for the deaf, and such 
letters, if of moderate length, well expressed and 
free from ju.st cause of offence to any one, we 
shall be glad to print, no matter what views may 
be expre,s.sed therein. 


The Library of The World’s Best 
THIRTY v'ol’S Literature, in thirty volumes, ed- 
OF BEST ited by Charles Dudley Warner, is 
UiTER.ATURE. a work of monumental import- 
ance. 

.■After even a slight examination one would 
say : “This is the finest work of its class ’’ — and 
one would utter nonsen.se in saying so. 

For the truth is, this work is a class by itself, 
not to be named with the “ Elegant E.xtracts, ’’ or 
Hi.stories of Literature, or Manuals. 

Every great writer, at whatever age or in what- 
ever languge he wrote, is the subject of a careful 
.stud}' by some scholar familiar with his works. 
The writings, and even the oral traditions, of re- 
mote peoples, and of which no author is known, 
are admirably summarized and explained. 

The quality of these critical and historical 
.sketches is the very best. To get together such 
a quantity of literary critici-sm, of equal value, 
w’ould take a long time, and would require the 
spending of nianj' hundred dollars. 

The extracts from the many authors noticed in 
the work must, of course, be rather brief, but the 
selections are made with excellent judgment. 

We should say that this work ought to be the 
foundation of the purely literary department of 
every library. 

Now the publishers come out with an edition de 
luxe of this work in forty-five volumes, with 
much new material, chiefly on the history of 
books, and of bookmaking. There are hosts of the 
finest illu.strations, and a deal of rare and curious 
information. 

For the book lover, this is the greate.st tempta- 
tion of the decade and we write to warn poor 
scholars against letting the tempter approach 
with it. 
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The Society of the Sons of the ^ 
A American Revolution, The Loyal , 

PRAISWORTHY Lcgion and some other patriotic 

MOVEMENT^ societies have begun a praise- 
worth3' movement to prevent the 
nse of the United States flag for advertising pur- 
poses, or as a party emblem, or in any other waj' 
except its proper use in honor of the nation’s 
life and authoritj'. 

It has even been proposed to have Congress 
enact alaw making it an offense punishable with 
fine and imprisonment to use the flag or the coat 
of anus. of the United States in the ways referred 
to, or to affix to or inscribe on the same anj’ words, 
pictures or other device. 

Perhap.s this m iv' be going rather too far in 
trjdng to make us patriotic bv" force of statute, 
and mav remind some of us of the sa3ing *■ 
attributed to the French revolutionist, “Be 
1113' brother, or 1 will kill you,” but there 
is no doubt that the object of the movement, 
to .secure proper respect for our countr3'’s flag, 
is a good one. 

To be sure, the ‘ ' de.secrations ” of the flag 
are, in most cases, caused b3’ a lack of good 
taste rather than of patrioti.sm, but, when once 
pointed out, every one will see wh3’ .such 
things give offence. 

For instance, in both* contested elections, 
one or other of the parties has used the flag 
as the S3'mbol of its organization. The other 
part3', of course, hating evervthing that be- 
longs to its opponents, ma3- be led to show 
contempt to the grand flag which belongs 
as trul3' to one citizen as to another, what- 
ever his political belief. 

Again, the use of the flag as an advertising 
medium is, at least, an offence against good 
taste. That such offences are committed 
without the lea.st thought of disrespect is 
shown 1)3' the fact that so strong a patriot as 
the publisher of the Silent Worker has 
allowed this fault to appear in its advertising 
columns. But, on the expiration of the pre- 
sent contract, the columns of this paper will 
be closed to such use. We commend to pur 

readers our own resolve never to patronize an3' 

business concern which vulgarises natural 
scener3’ or its countr3 ’s emblem b3’ making either 
a medium for advertising itself. 

Another way in which the flag is often uninten- 
tionall3' dishonored, is in its improper use in dec- 
oration. Who has not seen at fairs atablecover- 
ed with a flag ? We have even heard of one case 
in which it was spread on the floor. 

These uia3' seem to be small matters, but the3' 
reall3' have importance. Reverence for noble 
and ennobling things is an essential to the form- 
ing of sound and strong character, and the 
ob.servance of ceremonial tends strongl3- to keep 
alive reverence for the thijig honored. 

We should not look to see religion honored in 
a community where boys were allowed to plav 
cards on the communion table or to fill their 
squirt-guns at the font for hoh- water ; respect 
for woman would deciy if we ceased to raise our 
hats and to yield our seats to them, and reverence 
in the presence of Death would not remain with 
us if it were allowed to whistle at the side of the 
new-made grave. So, as we would keep fresh 
the noble spirit of patriotism, we should see to it 
that we fail not to show outwardly that love 
which we feel to the symbol of our countr3'. 


Miss C. V. Eddy has been ajjpointed to the 
position of art teacher in the Utah school. 


THE SILENT CHILD OF ART. 

MRS. MARY TOLES PEET. 

From out the souUi a gentle wind 
Blew o’er me as I slept. 

And fair and bright in my girlish dreams 
A radiant Presence stepped. 

Before my eyes. O ! the look benign 
That o’er her fair face played. 

Was tender as my mother’s touch 
While calm for me she prayed ! 

This Presence, so divinely fair. 

Bent with a queenly grace. 

The moonlight making bright her hair 
The spirit light her face. 

And vvith a sign, she beckoned me 



To follow where she le<l. 

Then I. not knowing 3 et her name. 
Arose with wavering tread : 


When all around the path we went 
Sprang flowers of every hue. 

Some with the sunshine were besprent, 
And some were wet with dew. 

And forms of wondrous grace uprose. 
As if to meet her smile. 

And slow and stately was her step, 

I followdng all the while. 

Till, lo ! before 1113- wondering er-es 
Appeared the walls of Rome, 

And like a lost voice heard in dreams 
They seemed to call me home. 

Then with a look whose meaning song 
Has filled 1113- waking 3 ears, 

She pointed to the seven fair hills 
Whereon Art’s spring appears. 

O tender as a kiss of love 
Upon a weary brow. 

Beamed on me her divinest smile 
As lowh- did I bow. 

For then I knew her name was Art, 
And she had chosen me. 

Front out the silence where 1 dwelt. 
Her humble child to be. 


And evermore with reverent soul 
I follow her Ijehest, 

And day by day her hidden truths 
I seek with tireless quest. 

For somewhere in the coming years, 

O Rome ! fair home of Art, 

Her hand shall open wide the doors 
And joy sing in my heart ; 

For form and color then shall fill 
With music all my da3'.s. 

And e’en this silence shall become 
More sweet than shouts of praise. 

A letter from an officer of the 
THE Government of India who bears 
CALCCTTA the well-known name of Horace 
SCHOOL. Walpole, to Mr. Francis Maginn, 
the energetic Irish deaf educator 
and promoter of the education of the deaf, ex- 
plains the attitude of the Indian Government 
to the Calcutta school for the deaf. Mr. Wal- 
pole, writing by order of Lord George Hamil- 
ton, slates that the Government of India con- 
siders that, in general, .schools of any kind 
are not entitled to assistance from the general 
government but only from local authorities. 
However, in the case of the Calcutta School 
for the Deaf an exception has been made, and 
a grant of iso rujies per month has been made 
yearly since 1896, which jhas been raised to 
150 rupees per month for the coming year. 
Mr. Walpole says that the government has 
given a sum equal to that given by private 
persons. We do not understand whether this 
means the 125 rupees per month or an addi- 
tional grant. Besides this gift from the gen- 
eral government, the local government gives 
1 00 rupees j)er month. 

As the rupee is equal only to about thirt3’ 
cents, this is not a verv large appropriation, 
but then India is a poor and heavily taxed 
country'. 



It Pleases the Eye and the Mind. 

The best paper that comes to our table, t3 po- 
graphicalU' and artislicalh-. is the Silent 
Worker of the New Jersey school. Its columns 
are filled with interesting reading, and its half 
tones are of the best that are produced, making 
it a pleasure to the eve as well as to the mind. — 
Kansas Star. 

— 9 

COPIKS OK THK ARX T^l'lfBKR 
KOR 

In the belief that main' of our readers will wi.sh 
extra copies of this Art Number, as the most 
adequate record that has yet been made of the 
achievements of deaf artists, we have printed a 
number of e.xtra copies, which may be had at 
this office for five cents each, postpaid. 

Recommends The “Silent Worker.” 

The September Silent Worker has a length3- 
and interesting article upon this In.stitution, ac- 
companied by a cut of the buildings and another 
one of our Principal. The Silent Worker is 
one of the best monthh- papers. Month after 
mouth it has articles worth reading and remem- 
bering. It is profuseh' illustrated. We would 
recommend that our graduates take the Silent 
Worker. The subscription is onH- 50 cents a 
3 ear, — Califomia Xews. 

As we are about to go to press the I^ne Star 
ireek/v bobs up in a loveh' new dress. This 
paper has always been well edited and on ever3' 
page in ever3' i.ssue, year in and 3ear out. the 
I skill of expert Printer Richard.son is shown. 




FOREIGN ILLUSTRATIONS, 


School - Room 

Conducied hr R. B. Llovd. .-i.B. 


IN FAR t JAPAN. 

,ylAPAN is a country from wliich we might learn a good main- things that would be good 
- I for us. For example, look at the little fellow in the picture. How comfortable he looks, 

with bis head shaved all but a tuft at the top (not that we would recommend that fa.sh- 
ion for this country), in his loose but becoming clothes, clean, courteous and .self-possessed. 
It is said that Japanese babies hardly ever crj-, the3" are made so comfortable in their warm .soft clothes, 
are so gently handled and yet not spoiled b\’ too much attention. As thej’ grow older the\’ are never 
whipped or violently scolded, but thej’ are so well trained that it is second nature for them to be po- 
lite to ever3’ one and reverent to their parents and teachers. The Japanese regard us, and with some 
reason, as ver3’ imperfecth' civilized, for a people among whom good manners are only found among 
the upper clas.ses (and often not even there) they consider as barbarians with a sprinkling of civdlized 
persons. 

The background to the figure of the child is a wall of woven bamboo, which seems to be a 
part of a building. Possiblv it 11133- be the dark room of the photographer who took the picture. 
This kind of material forms the sides of the house in a large part of Japanese dwell- 
ings. Screens of this kind, or even lighter ones of paper, form the partitions betw’een the 
rooms of a bouse. Their houses, though built so cbeapK' and having verv little furniture. 


l*raetle»l Questions. 

( From Arillintelic by Grades. ) 


1. At So a roll, what wall it cost to dig a trench 
66 It. long 

2. .-t man contracted to build i mile of wall, 
but built onU- 164 rd. 15 ft. How much remain- 
ed to be built * If the contract price was $1800, 
what price should be paid for what has been 
done ? 

^ 3. A room 

having the fol- 
lowing shape 
and d i m e 11 - 
sions has walls 

I ^ 9 ft. high, (rt) 

How 111 a n V 


® ft' 2 diKirs. each 7 it. b3' 4 

ft. 6 in., and 6 wdndows, each 5 ft. 6 in. by 4 
ft. 2 in., how much will it cost to plaster the 
walls and ceiling at 30 cents a .square yard ? If 
the room were to have moj) boards 8 in. wide, 
how 1113113- square feet of boards w-ould it require? 

4. How many gallons of w-ater in a cubical 
ci.stern 6 ft. wide ? 

5. From a piece of cloth measuring 4814^ 3’d., a 
merchant cut yd. What part of the whole 
w-as left ? 

6. If 3-0U want an income of $600 a 3-ear when 
you are old, how- much must 3-011 have saved and 
invested at 5^ ? 

Pupils’ Compositions. 

SAMUEL F. MORSE. 


Samuel F. Morse was the inventor of the electric 
telegraph. He was born April 27th. 1791, at 
Cbarlestow n, ^Ma.ss. He w as graduated at Yale 
College in iSio. The first telegraph line w-as 
built in 1844 between Baltimore and Washington. 
He received many honors both in America and 
Europe. His wife w-as a deaf-mute. Mr. Morse 
died in 1872 when he w-as about eighty -one 3-ears 
old. w. B. 

MAKI.-L THERESA. 

Maria Theresa w-as born on the 1 3th of Ma3- in 
the 3-ear 1717, in Vienna, Au.stria. She was 
Queen of Hungary and Bohemia and Emjiress of 
Geruiatn-. She is one of the mo.st famous w-omen 
inhistor3-. As .soon as she became queen, P'red- 
erick the Great, and the Elector of Bavaria form- 
ed a league to rob her of part of her dominions. 
She w-as 01113- twent3 -three 3-ears old, but she 
successfully resisted them. She w-as a noble and 
accomplished woman and did a great deal to help 
her countr3-. She died in the 3'ear 1780. 


are kept wonderfully clean, while the few- ornaments that may be found within are generally 
of real artistic merit. 

The Japanese housekeeper is free from many of the worries which ladies in our country 
have to bear. There is no trouble about new clothes, for her che.sts are full of ea.sy -fitting, 
graceful garments, of w-hich the fashion never changes, and of such richness of fabric and elegance 
of embroidery as she can afford. She is not bothered with the care of a shopfull of bric- 
a-brac. for, even if her husband ow-iis a large collection, he will keep most of it in the 
storage warehouse, changing the few- choice pieces which he keeps in his house every month 
or .so. So it is that her life is ea.sy, and there is leisure to enjoy the quiet pleasures 
w-hich are, after all, the best of life; the play of children, the unfolding of the flow-ers, the 
serene beauty of the mountains and the sea. With all this, the Japanese are as active 
and progressive as the Americans; indeed, they are often called the Yankees of the East. 
The3- are a people w-ith a great future. 


ALL SOKTS 


Nearly everL- school paper devotes a page to 
simple reading matter for children. The best of 
these is the Michigan Mirror. This 11133- be be- 
cause of the superior skill of the printer, the 
appropriateness of the illustrations and the size 
of the type which makes them all readable. 


A School for the Deaf is about to be e.stabli.sh 
ed in tbe Territorv of Oklohama. 


NATHAN hale. 

Nathan Hale w-as an American patriot. He 
w-as born at Coventiy in Connecticut on tbe 6th 
of June, 1775. He was graduated at Yale College 
w-heii eighteen 3-ears old and intended to become 
a mini.ster, but when the Revolution broke out, he 
joined the American army and soon became a 
captain. After the battle of Long Island he vol- 
unteered to enter the British lines to find out their 
strength and plans. He w-as captured w-hile he 
was returning and was hanged as a spy. His last 
w-ords were : “ I only- regret that I have but one 
life to give for my country-.” He was executed 
on the 22d of September, 1776. R. r. 


Alec Belckk, a .semi-mute, is foreman in the 
plating department of a bicycle manufactory. 


The new- publication, “ Nelson and His Times, ” 
written by Rear Admiral Lord Charles Beresford 
and Mr. William H. W. Wilson, is pre.senting a 
colored plate with an early issue. This is a 
beautiful reproduction of the picture by- Mr. 
Thomas David.son, the well-known deaf-mute 
arti.st, representing Nelson landing at Copenhagen 
after the famous battle. — Ephphatha. 


The British Deaf Monthly for December tells 
of a self taught deaf astronomer in the person of 
Cyril Carr, and of a deaf mute Palmist. 


The Fredericktoii (New- Brunswick) Institu- 
tion is the only school for the deaf in North 
America that uses the English two-hand alphabet. 


The Deaf Mutes' Journal for New Year’s came 
out as an illustrated paper with numerous half- 
tone cuts illustrating very- fully the buildings, 
grounds, and work in the many diiferent depart- 
ments, of the Fanwood school w-here it is publish- 
ed. The edition is a success in every way, and 
is of much intere.st and value to all who are in- 
terested in the education of the deaf 


The be.st bicycle repair shop in Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, is owned by Mr, U. G. Dunn, who is 
himself a skilful machinist. Mr. Dunn is a grad- 
uate of the Fanw-ood (N. Y.) School. 
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THE KINETOSCOPE. 


KtPicw of the “Passing Show;” Animated Ulord 
Pictures and other Suhjecis. 

EDITED BY AL?;XANDEK L. PACK. 


N tlie last series of “pictures ’’ shown here, 
mention was made of the atmospliere of 
!iioi]e3’'-making that enveloped a recent New 
York “patriotic” celebration. Though the re- 
porters who chronicled the affair for the deaf press 
siuiplj' gave the details, they made no comment 
on the extraordinary features. 

Since then, however, the Association responsi- 
ble for this state of affairs lias gone a step far- 
ther. Two members boast that their combined 
sales aggregated over one hundred tickets, few, 
if any, of which were u.sed. 

Unless the body takes the only honorable step 
open to them, that of donating every dollar of 
profit made, ( conservatively estimated at half a 
hundred), to the (Tallandet Home, or some equally 
worthy charity, they will have sealed their own 
doom and need never look to the New York deaf 
public for patronage or assistance again. 

A recent terpsichorean festival in New York, 
given under splendid management, came ver\' 
near being a failure through lack of numbers. 
The local correspondents are tr3'ing to account 
for it, and come wide of the mark both in their 
theories and conclusions. 

In 5'ears gone bv, there was just one of these 
affairs ever\- season. Guests came from distant 
points and “everybod}' as was any bod\'” attend- 
ed. Fanwood contributed the greatest number 
and everybody knew everybody else. The affairs 
were on a high plane and the strictest order was 
maintained. The events couldn't have been 
more e.xclusive had they been invitation affairs. 
Teachers and school officers came, and parents, 
sisters and brothers as well. 

More recently half a dozen local schools have 
been turning out graduates and ex-pupils, and 
half those in attendance are strangers to the other 
half, .so that the old re-union aspect of the Gal- 
laudet and and M. L. A. balls has disappeared. 
For the most part a new generation takes the ' 
place of the old, and though a few “ old timers ” 
are still to be seen, for the most part they have 
grown con.servati ve and unless a husband or 
brother escorts them. the\' refuse to take the risk 
of lending their presence to the modern public 
bal 1 . 

Features of anything but a commendable 
nature, have been introduced and patrons of the 
bar, formerh' in a great minorit}', are now in the 
majority. Where at one time a gentleman visit- 
ed the bar “on the sly,” now a whole roomful of 
both .sexes may be seen quaffing the innocuous 
cocktail or the plain seductive extract of malt 
and hops, 

'«'.X 

Where formerly an occas.^ional case of a man 
feeling “ good ” was observable, now committees 
have to exert ever\' care to keep out sots and 
rowdies; — bums and ruffians. These latter have 
made so manv disturbances, have indulged in 
such be.stial dis)>lavs of language, vulgarity and 
pugilistic temlencies, that the better element stay 
awav. The balls of the future to be successes 
must be restricted to invitation affairs. Indeed, 
they will have to be restricted to be financial 
succes.ses. 

The strongest organization cannot dejiend on 
its good name alone. If it gives a public ball, it 
must lun certain risks. Each vear sees the.se 
risks more and more hazardous and I confidentlv 
jiredict that, in time, unless a reform is insti- 
tuted, no lady will attend one of the.se affairs. 
That time evidently is not far off. I judge. An- 
other feature to be noted is that simple dancing 
events of a public nature no longer hold jiower 
to attract. .\ masked ball, or a ball preceded b\- 
an entertainment of some sort is the onlv kind 
that will rejiar’ an orgaiuzation for the e.xpense 
of hiring a good hall, music and the numerous 
incidentals. 

Again, the deaf have been buncoed too often. 
Fiftv cents for a gentleman and ladies is ample in 


these times. But of late ladies have been charg- 
ed the same admission as men, with the result 
that but few attend. .A.gain, when a man brings 
his wife or sweetheart and pays a dollar, that 
ought to be sufficient to cover all expen.ses, ex- 
cepting refreshments. 

But after paving his dollar admi.ssion he finds 
himself “ buncoed” into paying 25 cents more for 
his “hat check.” This additional tax is bunco 
pure and simple and the deaf man like any other 
man, objects to being buncoed or “ flim-flamm- 
ed,” so he .stays away. What’s more natural ? 

.■\nd, while on the subject : 

THE GRAND MARCH 

is a time-honored feature that sometimes is any- 
thing but an inspiring display. Watch a body 
of .soldiers parading to the tune of an inspiriting 
march. Manj* of us deaf people can recall 
“Marching Thro’ Georgia,” “The Girl I left 
Behind me,” etc., etc. To hear these selections 
is to set one’s feet going in that steady brisk swing 
that is called a march. But, with exceedingly 
rare exceptions the deaf do not march. 

Yes they do — but it’s not to the music of the 
orchestra. Watch the grand march at a deaf- 
mute’s ball and see if the time kept is not that of 
the “ Dead March in Saul,” or a funeral march 
where muffled drums and arms rever.sed indicate 
the pageantrv of woe 

I have .seen floor directors trj- to alter this ; 
have .seen them beg and plead for the leaders to 
get a semblance of the march step without the 
slightest degree of success. I hope some time to 
-see it. Alex. L. Pack. 

[The account of the causes which led to the with- 
drawing of Helen Keller from Mr. Gilman’s school, 
which we reprint from the Boston Transcript, may be 
depended upon as the most accurate of all the conflict- 
ing versions that have appeared in print. Her friends 
— and that means the human race — will be glad that her 
health is not in danger and that she will not be disap- 
pointed in her aim to secure a university education. — 
Ed, Worker.] 

KEI.I.ER. 

Miss Helen Keller’s education has been the 
subject of so much public attention already that 
a story pulilished bt- one of the morning papers 
to the eflect that she has been withdrawn from a 
private school in Cambridge, where she was being 
perpared for Radcliffe, will naturally excite an 
added interest. This publication calls for a 
little elucidation, which the Transcript is able to 
give. I 

When Miss Keller entered this school at Cam- ; 
bridge, in October, 1896, the programme arrang- ; 
ed for her course of preparatory- study covered ' 
five years in all. Last June, however, she took ; 
the preliminary examinations for Radcliffe Col- | 
lege in English. Latin, elementary and advanced i 
German, history and French. .She passed all | 
these, taking honors in English and German. To | 
some of her teachers, including Mi.ss Sullivan, i 
who has been in charge of Helen Keller’s educa- I 
tion for eleven years, it was apparent, after this I 
revelation of the forwardness of her preparation, j 
that .so long a cour.se of preliminary .study would ! 
be a sheer waste of time. Con.sequently, when 
Miss Keller returned to the same .scluxil on the i 
ist of last October, a programme was made out ! 
according to which her preparation would be ■ 
completed in two years more. To enable her to 
pro.secute the study of geometry and algebra, 
some special apjiaratus was needed ; she also 
needed a Greek tyjiewriter, without which her 
Greek exercises could not be written, and certain 
te.xtbooks, which had to be jirepared for her in 
theembo.ssed Braille characters. She was handi- 
capjied at the opening of the school by a delay in 
the arrival of all this material. A (Ireek tpye- 
writer was given her by a friend in New York, 
and she familiarized herself with its complicated 
expression of Greek breathings and other com- 
jilexities verv jiroinptly, under Miss Sullivan’s 
ince.s,sant direction. But geometry was to her 
for a little time a matter of .sore confusion. Her 
figures were made on a cushion with wires, or 
pricked out in pajier by Miss Sullivan, who al.so 
liad to teach her the manipulation of a machine 
for embossing algebra. All this caused a certain 
hitch in her relation to class work, but Helen 
soon masteretl all the difficulties. .Vs she says 


in a letter to a friend : “I conquered the obsta- 
cles, one after another, and managed to keep up 
with the more intelligent pupils in my cla.s.ses. 
The harder the task, the greater the joy of con- 
quering it ! ” 

In the midst of the earlj- difficulty', Helen was 
not well one day, and .Miss vSullivan thought best 
that she should remain in lied for the day'. With- 
in a day or two she was as well as ever again. 
But now the master of the school cho.se to .see in 
this illness evidence that Helen was overworking. 
No physician was called to examine into her con- 
dition, but the ma.ster announced a change in her 
programme, which would restore the plan for 
five years of preparation . f^ometry and astrono- 
my were dropped from her course, but a certain 
amount of English put in their place. Mi.ss 
Sullivan protested against this change, but witli- 
out eflect, and by' the advice of friends .she sub- 
mitted to the rearrangement. In the letter referred 
to Helen herself says of this change: “I could 
scarcely endure my bitter humiliation ; it seemed 
to me as if I had been cheated out of my proper 
share in the school work. I knew that Miss 
Sullivan’s judgment had been flung aside as of 
no value ; and I knew, too, that she had loved 
me and taken the best care of me for nearly eleven 
years, and that no harm had come to me while I 
was with her. She has worked all those long 
years to make my life sweet and happy. I had 
never overworked in my whole life, and she had. ” 

Nevertheless matters would have gone on as 
they had Ixien settled by' the master if Miss 
Sullivan had not learned that a plan was under 
consideration to sejiarate her from Helen — to .send 
her away from the school, and make the school- 
master Helen’s guardian. Under these alarming 
circumstances, which were communicated to 
Helen, causing great agitation in the poor girl’s 
mind. Miss Sullivan could do no less than appieal 
to Helen's mother — her father being no longer 
living. Mrs. Keller came to Boston at once from 
Alabama, and as a result Helen was definitely 
withdrawn from the school. 

This is the story succinctly told, but there is 
almo.st a tragedy within this bare narration. 
Helen Keller’s story of the affair, especially as it 
touches the question of her separation from Miss 
Sullivan, constitutes a most touching and pathetic 
piece of literature. It settled the question whether 
there will be any such separation ; her friends, it 
is needless to say, are quite convinced that no 
further attempt of this kind will be made. In 
the meantime, it is pleasant to learn that Dean 
Irwin of Radcliffe College is making arraugemeiits 
for Helen ’s further prosecution of her preparatory' 
.studies under private tutors, and that, in spite 
of the interruption of the last month, it will be 
quite practicable for Helen to complete her pre- 
paration in time to take her final examinations 
for entiance to RadcliUe in June, 1899 . — Boston 
Ex'cning Transcript. Jan. ij. 

S-jA-S 

The Decenilier number of Anthony' s Photog- 
raphic Bulletin gives the following record of D. 
L. Elmendorfin connection with his photographic 
tours and resulting work : 

■‘In i8q 4, during a general trip on tlie contiiieiit of 
Europe. Mr. Elinendorf made eight hundred and forty 
exposures, with tlie loss of .si.xty-onc plates fioui errors 
in exposure, and nine plates broken in transit In 1805, 
during a trip tlirough Italy, the total number of expos- 
ures was eight hundred and forty, of which fourteen 
plates were broken and four were failures from other 
causes. Ill the summer of i8g6, during a trip through 
the West Indies and Mexico, ten hundred and eighty ex- 
posures were made, which resulted in the loss of sixtv- 
one, ( f which nineteen were from breakage, leaving a 
balance of ten hundred and nineteen out of ten hundred 
and eighty, fifty iwo of which however, were overex- 
posed, but with subsequent treatment by intensification, 
yielded capital prints. In the summ-.-r of 1897. during a 
trip through the western parts of the United Slates, 
twelve hundred and eighty-four exposures were made, 
of which thirty one plates were broken in transit, over a 
distance of twelve thousand miles by rail, and seven 
plates were lost by other causes. Of the thirtv-one 
broken in transit, however, nine, on development, yield- 
ed fine negatives, and of sufficiently large si^e for Ian 
tern slides, making the record stand at twelve hundred 
and fifty-five perfect negatives out of twelve hundred 
and eighty-four exposures, ’’ 

Mr. Elmeiulorf, as many of our readers will 
remember, was a teacher in the School for the 
Improved Iti.stniction of Deaf-Mutes on I.ex- 
itigton avenue. New York. The record is .some- 
thing to be proud of. 
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G'REATE'R /NEW gORK. 

BY ROBERT E. MAYNARD. 

1 HAVE been itifonnecl. since my last letter in 
^ the Worker, of the doings of the Peet 
Memorial Committee for llie last seven \ears, 
and in accordance with their workings and the 
near possibility of their striking another Klon- 
dike, I ask my readers to have patience and wait 
a fe«' years longer, when there is every indication 
of something being done. The treasurer of the 
fund when seen didn ’I know how much money : 
was ill the banic to the credit of the fund, but he 
thought it was under $2,000. Another member of 
the committee said there was over $2,000 in the 
fund, and one was as sure as the other as to their j 
opinion being right. This is a pretty- how-do- ; 
you-do, and it naturally leads one to believe j 
that the treasurer exists only in name and that i 
he really has not charge of the moneys of the j 
Peet Memorial Fund at all. To my most search- j 
ing inquiries I could not at that time or at any ! 
time to be fixed upon, be enlightened as to , 
how much money there REALLY was in the I 
fund. This denying of a public right is al- ■ 
together wrong and improper. Perhaps a little 
piece of jiajier with a court judge's signature on 
it would make the committee produce, post haste, 
the records of the Treasurer. 

Corporation Counsel Scott and Comptroller 
P'itch, of New York City, were busy the middle of 
December in attending to the wants of the Board 
of Estimate and Apporptionment in the way of 
appropriations to charitable institutions. The 
claims of the several institutions for the deaf were 
as follows : — 

New York Institution for tlie Ueaf fi: Dumb. . $33,^^40 00 
Lexington Avenue School for Improved In- 


struction of Deaf-AIutes < 26,250.00 

Central New York Inst, for Deaf Mutes S.to.oo 


The claim of St. Joseph’s Institution, compris- 
ing branches at Eordham and Westchester, for 
$22,830. was not awarded, but was referred to a 
special committee, the amount asked being exces- 
sive. 

These institutions come tinder the head, “ Pri- 
vate Charities.” In law all charitable institu- 
tions other than those wholly maintained by the 
Charities Department are considered private. 

At a later meeting of the board of the claim of 
St. Jo.seph’s Institute, a sectarian school was 
allowed. 

The money received by the New York In.stitu- 
lion from the city was the fir.st in three or more 
years, and I am given to undenstand exception 
was taken to receiving the sum under the term 
“ Private Charity,” they claiming their school is 
a public school and not a charity, and all moneys 
appropriated to its maintenance should be given 
under public school appropriations. This .seems 
improbable as the Supreme Court recently de- 
cided the Schools for the Deaf in this State were 
charitable in.slitutions. 

* * 

The annual ball of the Deaf- .Mutes’ L'nion 
League came off on Wednesday ei ening, January 
19th, at the Central Turn Yerein Opera Hou.se, 
67th Street, between Second and Third avenues. 
Everything was in the league's favor, the 
weather, attendance and receipts, and the result 
of the ball proves conclusively that such events 
are not in the decline among the deaf, but rather 
that hustling organizations can make a success 
of all these afSars. Because of one poor v-ear it 
does not follow that our deaf-mute clubs should do 
away with balls and receptions. The execuive 
committee in charge of the ball consi.sted of 
Messrs. Samuel Frankenheim, chairman ; George 
M. Taggard and M. W. Loew. 

Miss M. B.ayard Morgan, teacher of art and . 
wood-carving in the Georgia School for the Deaf. \ 
was married to Mr. Charles T. Wooten in the ■ 
school chapel on the 2d of Novemljer. ! 

J. H Logan, who graduated from Gallaudet 
College in ’69, says the Bvff atid Blue, is now * 
engaged in botanical work for Chancellor Holland 
of the We.stem Resen'e L'niversity of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


FROM XHE “ I>AII,V 

A Eittlc Raper Printed for Xhe Pupils of 
tlie Niew Jersey Hcliool. 

Thursday. December 2y. 

Last niglit our second team pla\-ed a game of basket- 
ball with the Newell jrs. The score was 17 to 8 in favor 
of the deaf boys. 

Tuesday. 2S. 

Christmas pas.sed off very pleasantly. Many of the 
boys and girls got bo.xes from home. .All who were here 
got a pre.sent from the school. They assembled in the 
chapel at half-pa.st nine, and the presents were distribut- 
ed. They enjoyed their dinner at the usual hour. 
H'cdiiesdav. 29- 

Mr. Lloyd is busy tliese days in arranging the books in 
the library. We need a new book case very badly, for 
we have no room for many of the books, so we have to 
keep them in a closet. 

Monday .January y. \ 

The Annals of the Deaf ior }2M\\».sy \'s oxd.. It has an 
article about Mrs, Porter’s kindergarten work, by Miss 
Martin, of Washington. 

Tuesday. 4. \ 

I.ouisa Daberkow's mother brought her back to school j 
this morning. She is much pleased with Louisa’s I 

improvement since she has been here. She brought a 1 

nice little table for the kindergarten and a knife for Mr. 
Jenkins and some honey and a whisk brush for Mrs. 
Swartz. ! 

Wednesday, y. j 

Yesterday afternoon Mr. Owen, the chairman of the 
Education committee was here and went through the 
classes. He also went into the new hospital building. 
When he was in the drawing class VV'illiam Gallagher 
gave him a little water-color sketch which he had just 
finished. Mr. Owen thanked him and said he would 
take it home. 

I.ast evening the boys of the second team played a 
game of liasket-ball with a team of hearing boys. Our 
team won by the score of 17 to 4. The first team will 
play a game with the White Triangles tomorrow evening, 

Friday. 7. 

Mr. Jenkins visited tue girls' gymnastic class yester- 
day afternoon . The girls do very well indeed. They 
watch their teacher as a cat watches a niou.se and they 
keep exellent time. Tiiey are growing strong and grace- 
ful by exercise. 

.Saturday. S. 

Yesterday a new boy came to school. His name is 
p'lank Mesick. and he lives in Woodbridge. He seems 
like a bright little fellow. 

I.ast evening after study hour our team play-ed a game 
of basket-ball with the Rogersclub, and beat them by- the 
score of 2g to 12. Mr. Jenkins took thegirls down to.sec 
the game, and they enjoyed it very much. 

A'esternay afternoon some men came to the school to 
put in Wehlsbach burners for the gas. They put in forty- 
in all. They were put in the chapel, the centre halls’, 
the printing office and some other places. They give a 
light mnch superiorto the common gaslight. 

Monday. 10. 

Two new pupils are coming this week . They arc from 
Newark, and are said to be fine, bright little fellows. 

.Some of the boys have become much interested in i 
reading about natural lii.story. We have many I 
books on that suliject, and the pupils can borrow some of I 
them. Wood’s Animati d Nature is the finest. It was I 
presented by Miss Jlarch's friend. It is too expensive ! 
for the pupils to take it, but any pupil who wants to see , 
the fine pictures may ask his teacher to show it to him. 

Tuesday. 11. 

Mr. Jenkins watched the boys drill in the gymnasium 
this afternoon . They have improved since last week, but I 
they can improve a good deal more. They did some good 
work on the “ horse.” j 

Thursday. ly. \ 

Ruth Redman has a little brother who is deaf. Her i 
mother will send him here to school. He is eight years i 
old. That makes three deaf persons in one family, 
besides the parents. 

Yesterday evening the White Triangles played a game I 
of basket-ball with our boys. The score was 43 to 6 in 
favor of the deaf boys. But the visiting team wis not so 
heavy as ours. 

Friday. 14. 

The other day the pupils in class IX . had a nice play in 
Mrs. Porter’s room They played going to the candy- 
store. Willie Klinger played that he was Mr. Jenkins, 
Miles Sweeney was Mr. Sharp, and Sarah Daly kept the 
candy store. They spelled every thing they ’wanted to 
say. and Mrs. Porter wrote it all down. Mr. Porter will I 

print it. and they will learn all the language by heart. It 

is great fun. 

•Saturday, ty. 

Two new boys came yesterday. Their name is Peralla, 
and they live in Newark . Their father came with them! ; 
They are Italians. The father does not speak much I 
English. i 

Monday. 17. 

Next Thursday evening the Trenton Microscopical 
Society will give an exhibition in Association Hall. It 
will be very interesting. Mr. Lloyd is a member of this 
society. He has a good microscope and is fond of study, 
ing with it things that are invisible to the naked eye. 

Yesterday a young man named Mr. Michael Madden 
came to the school. He is a graduate of Gallaudet 
College, of the class of ’94, and is a printer. He -was on 
his way to Harrisburg, Pa. He has lived in Texas, 
Plorida, and in the North. He is a very intelligent 
gentleman. 


Tuesday, iS. 

The annual report of the school is finished. 



I ^Siknt Worker 

Hrt Competition. ^ 


iril/i the purpose of stimulating interest 
in the art education of the deaf, both among 
the pupils themselves and among our reader s~ 
the managetnent of The Silent Worker 
ha-oe decided to invite the students in the art 
departments of the schools of the deaf in this 
country to compete in a contest, on the terms 
stated below. 


)° in the poem of Maud .Muller. No mote 
)a than one drawing will he received from any 
to one competitor. 

C (j) Each drawing entered must be ac- 
c companied by a certificate from the. teachet of 
r the person making the entry, to the effect that 
p the author of the drawing is a pupil in a 
)o school for the deaf, and has designed and 
E executed the work entered under his or her 
U name. 

F (4) The draiving tnust not bear the name 
C of the author nor of the school from which it 
!o comes, but both the name of the pupil and of 
the school must be written either on the wrap- 

I per or on an enclosed slip of paper. When 
received, each entry will be marked with a 
number, which will also be marked on the 
paper giving the name of the author and the 
school. The judges will not know from xvhat 
school or from whom any drawing comes. 

I (S) Ex! tries will close May loth, iSff, 
when the draxoings will be placed in the hands 
of the judges. Miss Mary C. Field, the head 
of the art department of the N. J. State 
Normal School, Miss Margaret B. Parker, 
assistant in the same department, and Miss 
Eva Struble, teacher of drawing in the public 
schools of Trenton. N. J. 

The successful cotnpetitor will be announced 

I in the May issue of The Silent Worker, 
and will receive, at once, as prize, a copy of 
De Amici's "Morocco," in two volumes, 
illustrated. The successful drawing will be 
engraved at the expense of the paper and will 
appear in the Jxine issue, together with a 
sketch of the author and of the school in which 
|| the drawing was produced. A handsome 
certificate will go with the prize. Similar 
g handsome certificates of honorable mention 
kj xvill be given to any drawings which may 
to come x'ery near the standard of the xvinning 
S one. 
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AMUSEMENTS 


Eastman's No. 2 Eureka Camer.-. 
is a simple instrument for u=e with 
glass plates. Makes pictures x 2'A 
inches, and has space in ba, k fui 
three double pla e holdi rs. Safet) 
shutter Fine achromatic lens. 


NEWARK THE.ATKE 


Market St., near Broad 


Jiesident M!iiiii.rer 


W holesale m 
Grocers & 


New Jersey's finest playhouse, 
Presenting only the greatest 
successes. 


riCurers of 
^ Provisions 


* •> l-iiir.ii tt| k mie th iible plai« 

..... 94.04 

Evtra Ibmitif rialH Hnlilfrs, 

EHaiiiiHii'»Lxlni Ksipial 3^x3^, per dcuu, .3.' 


F'ff s-fU by alt dealers. Bocklet of Eurekas ana 
Bicycle KvdttAs free at agencies or by nutii. 


rreriton City Sugar’ Cure 


Week of F'eb. Ttli — Iloyl's 

“ A slifui'rer in New York. 

AYeekofFeb, 14ih -Fraiik Daniel’s 

OiKtra t'o., in “ The Idols’ Eye, 

AVeek o Feb, 21st— Sol. Smith Russell 

in “ A Btichelor’s Uoiminee. 

AA'eek of Feb. 281h— “In Gay New 

Ahirk 


\V. H. Skikm, 
Joseph M. Fok.st, 
Wm. S. Covert, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


TRENTON, N, J 


PACH BROS ^ ^ 

^ ^ Photographers 


35 East State St., Trenton, N. J. 

HARDWARE, S PLUMBERS, 

HEATERS, r steam A. 

RANGES, ^ GAS FITTERS 

mantels, ^ STEAM & 

GRATES, ^ HOT WATER HEATING 


935 Broadway. New York 


JACOB’S THEATRE 

People’s 

Popular 

Playhouse 


Studios also tti the seals of the follow 
ing ('olleges ; — 


ale, Harvard, Piiiicelwt, I'. S. M. A 
AA’illiams, AmhersI, Sinilh, Wellesley, 
AA'eslevau. 


^ ELECTRICAL SULIPPES. 
BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUPPLIES. 


I.a»rgesl Photograph Estahlisliment de- 
voted Sr/f/CTir to PORTRAITURE h\ the 
world. 


Il^Our E'ifty artists in Hie various 
branches turn out annually over 412.000 
photographs. 


t:^-l)eaf patrons may obtain, at any 
of our stmlios, a special rate of $4 00 
for silver ciibitiels and 1^5. (M) for Carbon 
tinisli— whi(4i is fifty per cent diseount 
from regular ])riees. 


WASHINGTON ST. NEWARK, N. J 

(near Market) 


M. J. JACOBS, Manager. 
GEO. AV. JACOBS, Treasurer. 


tt ANTED — TRVSTW'ORTHY AND AVriVE 
VA gentleman or ladles to travel for respou- 
slble, established house. Monthly $65 00 and 
expense,s. Position stead.v. Reference. En- 
closed selt-ttddres.sed stamped envelope. 

The Dominion t’ompany, Ihtpt. V.. Chicago. 


AA’eek Januarv 3d 


AYeek .lanuary 10th 


Captiiiii liiipiicleiicc 


U/ANTFn I One Good Agent, and only' one. 
In even' localltv, to take orders 
tor ’’TllE EARTH GIKDUID,” 
by Rev. T. DevMtt Talmage,— rare, radiant, and 
charming, with hundreds of new photos— 
lands. Bi enes, people and places. Tlie world’s 
wonders as seen and descrhied by the greatest 
living preaelier and orator. .Agents are mak- 
ing from $5 to $10 dally Demand enormous ! 
Big eomiidsslou ; t'redlt given : Freightage paid : 
Guttlt nee. Drop all trash and sell this master 
book fur Holiday Gift puriioses. and make $600 
per month. Address, for ouldt and territory, 
reople's, 3041 Market Street. 

Plilladelpliia. Pa. 


AA’'eek .lanunry ITlli 


AYeek .Tamniry 24lll 

:iimI West 


OPEN. 


CTO.'tHO 


(Patent applied for.) 


C^“frer/ Deaf-Mute mill he interrsted in the 
grand performances. 


A New Device for School Use, in which can i>e 

mtiiiDitd for jirpbwviitioti aiul use, sjiecinieiis of Pen Work. 
.’HmI .\lii|ts. (lliiirts. Clippings, Pliotographs or Illustnitioiis «<r 
iiiiy kind. 

.MANUFAGTUitED ONLY BY 


A FEAST FOR THE EYE 


T he NEW JERSEY' DEAF JIUTE 
SOCIETY, organized Nov. 3d, 1838. 
Meets every Saturday eve, nt No. T55 
Broad St., Newark, ST. J., for sot'iul pur- 
poses, except the second and last in each 
montii which are devoted to regular business 
meetings. Its object is “to cultivate moral. 
Intellectual and social feelings, and to up- 
hold and assist what is dtHimed beneficial to 
its members as individuals.” Tlie oflicers 
for the ensuing year are Paul E. Kees, 
President ; John U. \Yani, Yice-President ; 
Edward Alanning, Recording Sec’y ; t'has. 
T. Hummer, Financial Secy ; A. Lincoln 
Thomas, Treasurer; John J. LimixTt, 
Marshal. Executive ComnTttee, Charles 
Lawrenz, Jr., Chairman, William Hutton & 
Hen ry A\'’entz. All communications siiould 
be addressed to No. 755 Broad St., Newark 
N. J. 


TRENTOtJ 

HARDWARE v CO 


(Successors to Dunn Hardware and Palut Co.) 


Hardware. House-Furntshing Goods. Cutlery. 
Heaters, Ranges, Stoves. Grates. 
Tiles, Wood and Slate f.'anie.'s. 

Tin Roofing. Gas Fixtwes, 

OH Cloths, £.c.. Cc 


NEW JERSEY 


TRENTON 


18 E. Slide St. TRENTON, N. J. 



)^V\0\A C( ' 
b^iXs 
TXafvoM 
Ttcaik 

aiv& 


CRANK 

HANOER 


NARROW TREAD 


■‘For the past six months tlie RA' 
CYCLE has offered $1,000.00 
to atu' one who would prove that there 
was not from 20 30 P®’’ 

LESS PRESSURE o" the 

crank han«;er bearings, than tliose on 
the crank hanger of an 3 ' other wheel in 
the world. TCow is it not strange that 
no one has evei written in to the factory 
to take this up. There are hundreds 
and hundreds of bicvcle factories. 

There are thousands of knockers and 
peo]>le with hammers read^’ to assail 
anv thing. \et none have dared to come 
out openlv and attempt to get the 
Si, 000.00 plumb. WHY SE” 

CAUSE IT IS SO.” ■ 

NEW YORK, WASHINGTON. D. C., 

io6 Fullon. St. Thomas Circle. 


,'nVhcUu'Dv.,’ 

U'Kerta'ce//' 

V<>raV.-j 


'WzlVA^TMrj^TSiM^E^CjTJ 
mva TOWN IN me courtirtr 

CATALOOU&S O^APPUCATION U|l 

! t«n9twSt HlOWCTOWfi, OWO \1 — I 

THIS MEANS ALMOST 1-3 LESS PRESSURE ON 
THE BEARINGS. ETC. 


When you write, please mention The Silent Worker 
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The tubes are of the first quality' steel, cold-drawn and 
weldless. The liuhs and hearings are turned from a bar of 
solid tool steel and are hardeneti and ground by our own 
special proces.se.s and by special machinery designed for 
the purpose. The connections are all of forged or drawn 
steel. 'I'he joints are all re hiforeed with tapered tubular 
liners. Enameling and nickeling are tlie best. 

Elen’s Wheels in 2‘2. 24, ‘26 and ‘28 inch scat posts. 

Ladies' Wheels in 20, 22 and 24 inch scat posts. (The 
Liberty Ladies' Wheel is peculiarly adapted to ladies on 
account of its low frame). 

Fg" All .sizes ready for quick delivery. Send for Cata- 
logue. 


There is but one Quality 
0 ’ of LIBERTY BICYCLES 

^'m {fw Best 


Every liiherty is made in our own faitlory, under our 
own eves — and we make notliiug hut Lilx'rtj' IheyehkS. 

We originate — not imitate — and conciive, e.vperinient, 
test with ntino.st care, with the lud of experts in the art, 
and present to onr patrons the perfect fruii of the ability, 
brains, aiiihition to excel, a. id energy ot the best skilled 
ineehanics in America. 


I THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO 
I 4 Warren St., ^EW/ YORK, 


The Liberty Bicycle 


F. L. Fuller, agent, 336 Hamilton Ave., T renton, N.O 

“None so good as the Liberty.” 


Stands without a peer 


AMEEuJS BEEEcS2DaiKE BOm 

■XSV,. , 


Singles | 

and I 

Tandems 


Price 3100 


Price 3100 
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CHAKTS 

GLOBES 


BOOKS 

SUPriJES 


We have always on haod the heet grades ot 

"^LEHIGH COALS'^ 

Fur iluiiK-siic iiiiil ni.-iiiiifiicturitig purposes. 

ALSO KINDLING WOOD. 

Now Is tile time t-i order eoal. •& cents per ton 
discoiiiii roi'i'iiKli . . . 

Michael Hurley, 

6 I 2 Perry St. 


A GOOD OIL HEATER 

THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 
Is the lomous MUlei- heater. No smoke. No 
odors, and no danger In using. 

Price $4.Ui> and Jj45.00 
Other good heatere at less prices, but we cant 
say so many good things about them. Come and 
see them. 

KAUFMAN'S 

1 23 & 1 25 So. Bread SG 
35 Laffayette SG 


THE NEW JERSEY 

Slate Normal and Model Schools 


Do YOU KNOW 

HOTTEL 

Sells the best f 1.50 and $ 2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, See. 

33 Hla«t State St. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Is a professional School, devoted to the preparation of teachers for the 
Fitblic Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorongli knowledge of subject matter, the 
fiiciiLies of mind and liow so to preseni llial subject matter as to conform 
to llie law of mental devoloimicut. 


o< J. M. BURGNER >• 

Millham Vienna Bakery 


Cor. Hamilton and Clinton Avenues, 
OBt £004 South Broad St. . Trenton, K. J, 


» THE MODEL SCHOOL 


Isa llioruugh Academic Traihiiig School preparatory to college, business 
or the (Iruwing-riKim. 

Tlie schools are well provided with apparatus for all kinds of work, 
lalioralories, manual training room, gymnasium. &c. 

The cost per year for boarders, including board, wasliing, tuition, 
books, Ac., is from $1.54 to $1(5(1 for lliose intending to teacli and $2()0 
for otliei's. 

The cost for day pupils is four dollars a year for cost of books for those 
intending to teach, and from $2(i lo $58 per year, according to grade, 
for lliose in the Model. 

'Pile Boarding Halls are lighted by gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with liaihs and the modern conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
are nicely furnished and very cosy. 

For further particulars apply lo tlie Principal, 


WM. H. YATES 


DEALER IN 

risli and Oysters, 

WHOLESALE AND RICTAIL. 

CiLy Market, Trenton, N.J 


\G.\ER & MEYER 


Scientific Jliiierkaii 


- Butchifrs - 

h is ill BEEF, PoltK, VEAL, LA.MI 
ami Mll’ETOX. 

S ails 45 and 46 , City Markst. 


A handsoTnelv illustrnted weekly. rtr- 

culation ot any t»clentlflc JoornaL Term*, SJ a 
vpar : foar monthB, $1. Sold by all newMleaiera. 

MUNN & Co.®®’ New York 

Bniuch OfBce, 625 F BL. Washingion, D. C. 


t or Artistic Photographs ©©099 

notoKRAUCH’S 

STUDIO 

15 y., state St. 
(Beer’s old stand) 

The tliiest cabinet In this city at H |>er dozen 


In a Hurry 
To Paints 


JOHN E.THROPP & SONS CO 


MARINE 
& STATIONARY 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 

N n rserymen — — ^ 
Florists and Seedsmen 

Broad and Front Streets, 

TRENTON. N. J 


ENGINES & BOILERS 


MACHINERY OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
HEAVY CASTINGS 


SAMUEL HEATH 


WIIOI.ESALE AND RETAIL DEALElt IN 

LUMBER, LIME, GOAL and W0Q3, 

334 Perry St., 'J’uenton, N. J. 

Teuepbone 52. 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


J. M. ATWOOD. 

Dealer in 

Fish, Game and Oysters. 

35 East Front St., Washington Market 

TRENTON, N. J. 


TRENTON. N. i 


Are all those who appreciate the value 
of paint as a pnilectimi against the el^ 
ments. The |wiiits you «t from us will 
be the genuine article, and tlie color of our 
prices match our paints. 

A fresh coat of luiint put in tie nght 
place bids defiance to Time our homes to 
deface. I sing thy praises. Paint, who 


Some People — 

Talk with their hands, but money talks louder in my store than in 
any other in Trenton. 

That means I give more value for a dollar than any competitor. 

Successor to B, F. Gunson, 

R. A. DONNELLY. Famous Clothier. 

OPKRA. HOTJSK S'rOKKS. 


CONVERY & V/AU:ER, 


lae Noi th RiohB eSU, 
and see the largest, line or l<'uruilnre and 
Carpets In the city, 


The better you become acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn of the liberal manner with which 
we deal with our patrons — the more g;oods you will buy of us 
each year. S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 

Drv Goods and Millinerv, 1 renton. 


E. F. HOOPER & CO 


T0LLS 


sc/roo/. .s( /'/•/. /Es. 

sv’dA'/y \ r; coom &• OAAri:s. 

Outdoor .S'/>or/s 

df Aumscmaits. 


No. 8 South Warren Street, 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 



8o 


THE SILENT WORKER 


Buckeve 



New Jersey State Sclaool for Deaf=iMtites. 



m^Camera 

Loaded in daylight Price 

^gg'Send for free BooJcht _Mt 

E. & H. ANTHONY & CO. 

set Broadway, NEW YOBK. 


H. E. STEVENS, 

ARCHITECT, 

MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 

Plans, specifications and estimates fur- 
nished for all kinds of buildings. Churches 
and school work a specialty. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


New Jersey History 
and Genealogy 
a Specialty 
at the Largest 
Book Store in N. J. 

C. L TRAVER, 
108 S. Broad Street, 
Trenton, N. J. 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 


flUNCIPAL, 

WESTON JENKINS. A.M, 

S'l'EWABt). 

I HOMAS F. IIEAKNEN. 

.MATKOK, 

.MUS. LAURENCIA “F. MYERS 


T he NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR 
Deaf-Mutes, established by act approv- 
ed March Slst, 1883, offers its advantages on 
the following conditions : The candidate 
must be a resident of the State, not less 
than eight nor more than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient physical 
health and intellectual capacity to profit by 
the instruction afforded. The pesson mak- 
ing application for the admission of a child 
as a pupil is required to fill out a blank form, 
furnished for the purpose, giving necessary 
information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompanied by a cer- 
tificate from a county judge or county 
clerk of the county, or the chosen free- 
holder or township clerk of Uie township, 
or the mayor of the city, where the appli- 
cant resides, also a certificate from two 
freeholders of Uie county. These cer- 
tificates are printed on the same sheet 
with the forms of application, and are 
accompanied by full directions for fill- 
ing them out. Blank forms of application 
and' any desired information in regard to 
the school, may be obtained by writing to 
the following address : 

Westou Jenkins, A.M., 
Trenton, N. J. Principal. 


Bond V. Thomas Millville. 

George A. Fret Camden 

J. Bingham Woodward, . Bordentowu. 
Silas R. Morse, . . . Atlantic City 

S. St. John McCdtchen, . Plainfield 


UPERVISOR OP boys, 

B. H. SHARP. 


T. FitANK Appleby, 
Steven C. Lartson, 


Asbury Park 
Hackettstown 


assistant supervisor, 

.11188 ANNA C. FITZPATRICK 
supervisor of girls, 

.MRS. LOLA M. SWARTZ. 


Stephen Pierson, 


Morristown 


Francis Scott, . , 
Joseph P. Cooper, 
James M. Seymour, 


attending physician, 
KLMER BARWIS, M.D 


Rutherford 


NUUSE, 


James L. Hays, 


Newark 


receiver, 

MISS CARRIE S. CONGER 


Jersey City 
Hoboken 


Otto Cuocse, 


Evan Steau-Man, 


Teachers of Academic llepartmeTit. 

Rowi.anu B. Li.ovd. A.B. 

.Miss Virginia II. Bunting, 

.Mrs. Kosa Keei.eii, 

Miss .Mauy D. Tij.son. 

M [SB M. Oakley Bockee. 

Miss Helen C. Vail. 

.Miss Agnes March. 

.Miss H. Maude Dbli.tcker. 

Miss Auei.iade A. IIendershot, 


Shoes. 

Largest Stock in Trenton. 

A. T. Williams 

139 North Broad Street. 


Elizabeth 


Montclair, 


t>/tl<Ters of The Board. 


James L. Hays, President. 

Benjamin H. Campbell, Vice-President. 
Charles J. Baxter, Secretary. 

William S. Hancock, Treasurer School 
for Deaf-Mutes. 


Industrial l>e]iartinent. 

'Ills. Frances H. Porter, 
Georges, I’orter, 

(’. M. Whitney, 

Walter Whalen, 

.Miss Emma L. Bii.bke, 


, Drawing 
Printing 
Wood-working 
Slioemaking 
. Sewing 


The modern stand- 
ard Family Medi- 
cine : Cures the 
common every-day 
ills of humanity. 


^ I NAAR, DAY & NAAR 

i Stationers, ^ 

J engravers, 

J Designers, 

S Cithographers, 

J Publislters, 

J VS Printers, 

14 N. WARREN ST., - TRENTON. 
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